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Dedication 


This is a calendar for people whose gardens are part of their way of life, the source 
of much of their food and a lot of their happiness. Gardens should be places of 
laughter and growing things, of children and animals and quiet times in the sun. 
This book is dedicated to such gardens. 


Other books 

If you want more detail on any of the subjects in this calendar, the following 
books can be ordered through Earth Garden magazine (PO Box 188 Moreland, 3058, 
Victoria), or from your local bookshop: Organic Control of Household Pests, Organic 
Control of Common Weeds, Organic Control of Garden Pests, and An A to Z of Useful 
Plants, all published by Aird Books, in paperback, written by Jackie French. Coming 
soon: Harvest Food, and Backyard Bush Tucker. 


Timing 

The times given in this book are those of the valley where I live — warm 
temperate. Colder areas will be a few weeks later, warmer areas a little earlier, but 
the successions should be roughly the same for anywhere that has at least four 
relatively frost-free months or can grow lettuces in summer without them dying of 
heat postration. 
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Introduction 


Almost self-sufficiency 


This is a growing companion of ‘almost self 
sufficiency’: not growing everything yourself 
(which is both exhausting and unfriendly), but 
growing what you like for the sheer joy of grow- 
ing it. Also, growing what you like because when 
bought elsewhere the produce is not as tasty, it’s 
too polluted or maybe it’s immorally produced. 

There’s another reason for growing your 
own. Icallit VAT, my value added theory. If you 
buy some potatoes you might enjoy eating them 
(if you’re lucky). If you grow them yourself you 
get a whole season of memories every time you 
taste them, a whole season of pleasure and expec- 
tation. 

This evening’s spuds give memories too — 
grubbing them up with Edward this morning 
and listening to the lyrebird carolling away in the 
bushes. I remember Bryan mulching them with 
the wild oats he’d mown іп the asparagus patch 
(and accidentally mowing the asparagus too). I 
remember when the spuds were first planted, 
years ago, and Mrs Hobbins down the road 
showed me how to bandicoot them so you always 
had acrop. There area million memories in those 
potatoes. 

They’re also better spuds. These spuds 
explode to flour when you roast them, and make 
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firm sliced chips that crunch and then collapse. 
They smell of soil and nuttiness and lovely rich 
potato. Shop bought spuds hardly taste at all. 

There is something deeply satisfying in 
working with life’s essentials — crops and shel- 
ter, children, other species. Home grown or 
homemade produce, or things given to you by 
friends, add depth and richness to your life. 

There are other reasons, too, for growing 
your own. There is the knowledge that we as a 
household did not contribute to the Bhopal disas- 
ter, or any other of the tragedies that go to making 
pesticides for the wealthy. We don’t support the 
fertiliser industry. Our fertility is home grown, or 
scavenged. And if the food processing industry 
relied on us it would go bust. 

Home grown is also cheaper. Even now the 
degree to which we are self-sufficient enables us 
to live far better than our income would suggest. 
While wealthy friends bemoan the price of 
peaches, we're feeding the peaches to the chooks. 
For us it’s true wealth to give away the kiwifruit, 
press limes on satiated friends, take armfuls of 
daffodils up to town to celebrate the spring and 
baskets of roses all through summer. 

These are reasons why I grow things. There 
is a deeper reason. I, like all humans, am part of 
the Earth. To work it, watch it, live within its 
rhythms — for me, that is the deepest satisfaction. 
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A calendar for the not quite self-sufficient 


How to calculate how much to plant 

This is simpler than it seems. Given that 
you have enough room, and if you don’t mulch 
over the lawn or have trellises up every wall and 
fence or make a no-dig garden on the roof, calcu- 
late how much of each thing you eat each year. 
For example we eat perhaps three lettuces a 
week, which means we must plant 150 a year, 
plusa few for friends, minusa few when we go off 
salads. This means continuous plantings every 
two weeks in summer, then in autumn planting 
enough red mignonettes to see us through win- 
ter. 

As I write this — January — I’m planting 
the next six months’ caulies. Say, one a week, or 
about two dozen. Two dozen spinach plants at 
two meals per plant, a dozen red cabbages of 
which we'll eat about three and let the others ро, 
but they are a useful standby. 

Zucchini in summer? Two bushes in spring 
and two in mid-summer give us ample. Cucum- 


bers depend on the season. Three vines can leave 
you reeling in a good year, while a dull summer 
may mean you need ten for a cucumber lunch 
every day. A dozen tomato bushes, six pumpkin 
vines, 12 corn plants every week, as many peas as 
you can fit in — you can never have too many 
peas, carrots or potatoes. І find а sack of potato 
seed twice a year keeps us in spuds, but we eat a 
lot of potatoes. 

I also plant 50 asparagus plants, a dozen 
rhubarb, and half a packet of bean seed sown 
each time. Actually the numbers matter less than 
they do with your weekly grocery list. You'll find 
if it’s there, fresh in the garden you'll eat it. Like 
the birds and animals around you your eating 
habits will change to what's available. Home 
grown red cabbage sautéed in fresh Spanish 
onions is better than late-winter-down-from-the- 
tropics corn. Make sure you have enough variety 
in your garden and you won't be tempted (often) 
elsewhere. 


MAINTAINING SOIL FERTILITY 
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TEN STEPS TO YEAR ROUND VEGETABLES 


1. Plant at least something every week. 

2. Keep up fertility, especially with crops like celery and silver beet that you are constantly 
picking. The better the soil, the more productive the crop, and the longer it will crop. 

3. Most of the work in your garden will soon be picking, not weeding or planting. Don’t worry 
about producing too many beans, don’t exhaust yourself thrusting massive zucchini on 
unwilling friends or bottling cases of tomatoes. This is the supermarket mentality: you have 
to useit before it spoils. Butit won’tspoil. It’ll just turn into nutrients for other plants as mulch 
or compost. Nothing is wasted in a recycling garden. So relax. 

4. Remember to plant enough root crops and long livers like celery and silver beet in spring 
to see you through the year. 

5. Have a planting binge in spring and another at Christmas — the caulies and potatoes for 
winter and spring. 

6. Keep planting ‘successions’. Plant more beans, peas and potatoes as soon as the last lot are 
flowering. Plant more corn as soon as the tassels form. 

7. Don’t worry if your new garden produces very little, if it’s eaten by pests and withers in 
the dry. It will improve as your soil improves. Every year will be better. 

8. Experiment with unusual vegetables and different varieties. Don’t be limited to what’s 
available in the supermarket. One of the joys of growing your own is the choice available. Try 
edible chrysanthemum, turnip-rooted parsley, endive, New Zealand kumaras, Jerusalem ar- 
tichokes, foliage turnips, collards and countless others. 

9. Don’t take on too much at once or you'll lose heart and neglect the lot. Build up gradually. 
10. Most important: don’t make things difficult for yourself. You don’t need the biggest or 
earliest tomatoes in the district, or the neatest garden. Our garden is a mess, but productive. 
We've inherited the European tradition of neat rows and tilled ground. Jungles produce as 
much or more with much less effort. 


YEAR ROUND CITRUS 
The following aren’t the optimum times to pick citrus commercially. They are the times you 
will be able to pick them, gradually, for your own larder. 
JANUARY Valencia orange, Eureka lemon, cumquat, grapefruit. 
FEBRUARY Cumaquat, grapefruit, valencia orange, Eureka lemon. 
MARCH Cumquat, valencia orange, grapefruit, Eureka lemon. 
APRIL Lime, cumquat, grapefruit, mandarin, lemons (several sorts) leng navel orange, 
valencia orange. 
MAY Lime, citron, cumquat, mandarin (several sorts), leng navel orange, valencia orange. 
JUNE Lime, tangelo, citron, grapefruit, mandarin, lemon (Lisbon, late lane, Eureka or Meyer), 
Washington navel orange. 
JULY Lime, tangelo, grapefruit, mandarin (Ellendale) lemon, Washington navel orange. 
AUGUST Lime, tangelo, grapefruit, mandarin, Meyer lemon, navel or valencia oranges. 
SEPTEMBER Lime, tangelo, grapefruit, mandarin, Meyer lemon, Lisbon lemon, valencia or 
navel orange. 
OCTOBER Lime, tangelo, grapefruit, kara mandarin, late lane navel orange, valencia orange. 
NOVEMBER Lime, tangelo, grapefruit, lemon, late lane navel orange, valencia orange. 
DECEMBER Lime, tangelo, cumquat, grapefruit, lemon, late lane navel orange, valencia 
orange. 


TEN STEPS TO A YEAR OF FRUIT 


2-1. Plant early, late and mid bea ng varieties of your favourite fruits. Try at least two sorts of 
lemon, two sorts of strawberry, and four sorts of apple 
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Basic vegetable garden crops 

The following should be available in your 
garden all the year, with a little planning: beet- 
root (sow a lot in spring) silver beet, carrots, 
celery, leeks, shallots, parsley, Italian parsley, 
parsnips, turnip rooted parsley, skirret. Mulch 
them well in autumn to keep them producing. 
Mulch again in spring to cool down the soil so 
they don’t go to seed till the next lot are ready. 
Steady picking will slow down the seeding. Pick 
the root vegetables and put them in the fridge. 


Steady succession planting will give youa 
year’s supply of the following. See the calendar: 
broccoli (pick every day and mulch heavily and 
one crop will last a year) cabbage, cauliflower, 
cress, endive, lettuce, kohl rabi, onions, potatoes 
(in cold areas store them through the winter; in 
temperate areas grow them in raised beds 
through winter) garlic (eat the green tops when 
you run out of bulbs, or eat the immature bulbs, 
thinly sliced), radish, chicory and edible ama- 
ranth. 


Plant-and-pick-them perennial crops 

Such crops include asparagus, rhubarb, 
chokoes, Jerusalem artichokes, artichokes, hop 
vine (eat the shoots in spring), grapes (eat the 
leaves as well as the fruit), edible convulvulus, 
sweet potato (warm areas only — otherwise treat 
as an annual), and arrowroot (for all but cold 
areas). 


Perennial crops for fences 

Passionfruit (warm areas only) 

Banana passionfruit (for colder areas) 

Brambleberries (like loganberry, thornless 
blackberry) 

Five year beans 

Hops 

Grapes 

Kiwifruit. 
Or cover the fences with annuals like beans, peas, 
cucumbers, melons and pumpkins. 


Some staples 

Reliable staples could include kumara 
(New Zealand sweet potato) which is suitable for 
anywhere with five frost-free months, and is very 
hardy, soy beans (or any other beans you want to 
dry), maize, wheat, oats, skirret (a hardy Asian 


staple with sweet roots which can withstand frost 
and heat), sugar beet, blue podded capucyner 
peas for drying (although ordinary peas dry well 
too) and sweet potato in warm areas. 


Having a healthy garden 

Healthy gardens aren’t a matter of know- 
ing which sprays to use. They depend on good 
soil, good judgement, and enough intuitive 
understanding of your garden to know when to 
leave well enough alone. 

This isn’t just a pious sentiment. Experi- 
ment for yourself. Make two gardens side by 
side: one from compost, and one fertilised witha 
neat package from the supermarket. Count the 
pests during the year. Measure the amount of 
food produced by both — not just in the early, 
lavish time of year, when the artificially fertilised 
bed will be soft and lush and sappy, but in dry hot 
times, in cold times when the other bed will be 
resiliently bearing long after the other has be- 
come dormant. The results are usually dramatic 
enough to convince anyone. 

Healthy plants attract fewer pests. Don’t 
worry about pests on your plants. Start worrying 
about pest damage only when it can’t be ignored. 
Till then concentrate on growing healthy plants. 


A herbicide-free garden, achieved using raised beds, trellises, mulch and close planting. 
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PEST CONTROL RECIPES 


The following are a few of the recipes available to 
organic gardeners when other means fail or when 
you are converting a garden to organic (more 
recipes, and techniques for a problem-free gar- 
den are in Organic Control of Garden Pests). Use 
themsparingly. All pests are food for their preda- 
tors and by killing them you are cutting down the 
chances that predators will build up and do the 
job for you. I prefer to spend my time growing 
things rather than killing things (planting more if 
necessary to make up for losses, instead of prowl- 
ing the garden with a sprayer). However, some 
gardeners don’t feel secure without a shelf of 
remedies on hand, like a medical chest. 


Chamomile tea 

Chamomile tea is a very mild fungicide. 
Use it for damping off, brown rot on fruit, early 
mildews and fungal problems. Cover a handful 
of flowers in boiling water, or use a teabag ac- 
cording to instructions on the packet. Spray 
when cool. 


Seaweed spray 

Seaweed spray will strengthen plants’ re- 
sistance to a range of infections, and make them 
more frost resistant. It may also help fruit set. 


Wash salt from the seaweed, and cover with 
water for three weeks. Strain off as much water 
as you need, dilute till it’s the colour of weak tea, 
and spray. 


Bordeaux mixture 

This is the standard organic fungicide. Use 
it when plants are dormant, in winter, or use iton 
citrus on cool days when there is no blossom on 
the trees. It is effective for brown rot, curly leaf, 
black spot and other fungal, bacterial or mildew 
problems. Beware though: it will also cut down 
on the number of predators around in spring. If 
you have scale infestation in spring it may be 
because you have used Bordeaux in winter. 
Always spray only every second tree, then do the 
rest two weeks later, to cut down on predator 
decimation. 

Always make Bordeaux fthixture yourself. 
It doesn’t keep, and commercial mixtures aren’t 
traditional Bordeaux. Always use Bordeaux 
within an hour of making it or it will start to 
separate. 


Recipe 
Mix 90 g of blue copper sulphate with 4.5 
litres (a gallon) of cold water in a non-metallic 


WWasn off satt 4 Avoid seaweed k Cover with water. 
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container. In a second non-metallic container 
mix 125 g of slaked lime (brickie’s lime — not 
agricultural lime) in another 4.5 litres of cold 
water in a non-metallic container. Mix the two 
together. Stir well. 

Test with an old nail. Dip it in the mixture 
for thirty seconds. If it comes out blue you need 
more lime, or more mixing to dissolve the lime. 
Don’t use it till you have corrected the problem — 
you may burn your plants. 

Use within an hour, stirring occasionally. 
Use it with any spraying equipment, but have 
some water around to wash out the nozzles and 
stop clogging. 


Bordeaux paste 

Bordeaux paste is useful for collar rot and 
tree wounds. Dissolve 60 g copper sulphate in 
two litres of water, then add 120 g of brickie’s 
lime, also mixed in two litres of water. A table- 
spoon of powdered skim milk can also be added 
to this mixture to increase its effectiveness. 


Urine 

I’m serious. This works. Human urine is 
effective against a range of mildews as well as 
apple and pear scab. Urine is sterile unless the 
donor has a urinary tract infection. It doesn’t 
remain sterile when stored, and will develop a 
strong odour. Most people find the smell of other 
people’s urine more offensive than their own. If 
you decide to use it, use it fresh. 


Ж Cover with oil. 
Leave for 24 hows... 
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Spray full strength urine on dormant trees, 
at least twice in winter. Use it diluted with ten 
parts water on summer mildew problems. 


Derris spray 

This is an effective general insecticide. Use 
it for any sap suckers or leaf eater. It breaks down 
under sunlight in a few days but is longer lasting 
than pyrethrum. It is not very toxic to predators 
but deadly to fish so keep it away from dams and 
fish ponds. It is not an effective contact poison. It 
works best when eaten, so it’s most effective on 
leaf eaters. It is usually sold as a powder and can 
also be mixed as a spray. 

Mix 120 g of soap in 4.5 litres of water. Add 
60 g of derris powder mixed in another 4.5 litres 
of water. Dilute this with another 12 litres, mix 
again and spray. 

This spray may separate out and need 
remixing. 

A simpler recipe is: mix one kg of derris 
powder with one kg of pure soap powder. Mix 
this with 20 litres of water. 


Garlic spray 

Chop 85 g of garlic. Don’t bother to peel it. 
Soak it in two tablespoons of mineral oil for 24 
hours. Add 600 ml of water in which seven g of. 
soap has been dissolved (oras soapy a solution as 
you can make). Strain this and store itin glass, not 
metal, away from light. Dilute with ten times the 
amount of water to begin with, then make it 


stronger if it isn’t effective. 

The smell isn’t as bad as you would expect 
and doesn’t linger when sprayed. Label: KEEP 
OUT OF THE REACH OF CHILDREN. 


Pyrethrum and feverfew spray 

Pyrethrum is a broad spectrum spray. It 
will kill some predators, but has a low toxicity for 
humans and animals. It breaks down in sunlight 
— anywhere from two hours to two days. Spray 
it at night. 

It may bemade from pulverised pyrethrum 
flowers (Chrysanthemum cinerariafolium) or from 
feverfew flowers — often incorrectly called pyre- 
thrum. They have much the same effect but you 
need to use twice as many. Pyrethrum kills bees 
so use it in the evenings. It has about a 12 hour 
toxicity. 

Take one tablespoon of pyrethrum powder 
or two tablespoons of flowers. Stand it in a litre 
of hot water for an hour. Soapy water is best but 
not necessary — it helps the spray stick on the 
plant. Strain and use. 


Glue spray 

A weak solution of water-soluble glue will 
suffocate many small insects and their eggs, 
particularly aphids and thrips. It flakes off when 
dry. Flower and water glue can be made for this 
purpose. 


Oil spray 
Oil sprays work by covering insects or their 
eggs with a light film of suffocating oil, especially 
in winter when the outsides are more porous. Oil 
sprays cause leaf damage over about 24° C. 
Take one kg of soap for every eight litres of 
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oil. Boil and stir vigorously till it dissolves. 
Dilute this with 20 times the volume of water. 
This spray separates quickly so don’t store it once 
it’s been mixed with water. 


Bug juice 

Mash one part pests with an equal quantity 
of water. Small pests may have leaves attached — 
remember this when diluting and make allow- 
ances. Mix 1 cc to 20 litres of water. 


Diatomaceous earth 

This is made from finely ground marine 
skeletons of diatoms, which are one-celled 
shelled creatures. The microscopic needles of 
shell puncture the insects’ bodies or cling to their 
carapaces. The pests die of dehydration. It 
should be dusted on plants for caterpillars, 
thrips, mites, slugs, snails, helioanthos caterpil- 
lar, pear and cherry slug. 


Sugar spray 

Dissolve two kg of sugar in a bucket of 
water. Drench the soil to К any nematodes. 
Molasses can also be used but don’t use honey — 
it may transmit diseases to bees. 


White cedar spray 

White cedar spray kills snails, bugs and 
other hardy pests, as well as the softer bodied 
ones like aphids. Use when all else — including 
patience and better soil — fails. 

Chop white cedar (melia adzerach) leaves 
finely. For every cup of leaves cover with three 
cups of boiling water. Leave till cool. Mix ina 
little soap to help it spread. Mark: POISONOUS. 
KEEP OUT OF THE REACH OF CHILDREN. 


his is the first good picking time for the 
і crops you planted in spring, like corn 
and tomatoes. It’s also an excellent time 
to plant the crops you'll be eating in winter and 
spring. With tomatoes bending down the 
branches, more beans than you can poke a stick 
at, and silver beet exploding from the ground, it’s 
easy to forget that you need to start planting now 
if you're to keep harvesting throughout the year. 
Anything planted now will take advan- 
tage of the autumn flush. This really exists, just 
like the spring flush: a sudden burst of plant 
growth that seems to have no direct correlation 
with temperature or moisture levels. 


What to plant 

Only fast-maturing cauliflowers planted 
now will mature by winter in most areas — they 
need three to five months of frost-free maturing. 
Go for the smaller cabbages, or try Chinese cab- 
bage or Chinese celery. The longer-maturing 
brassicas will still be useful though. They should 
mature ina burst as soon as the weather heats up 
in spring, and by then they will be one of the few 
things producing in the garden. Put peas in now 
for an autumn crop. 

Start planning your winter lettuce now. 
Try long-maturing types that will stay firm- 
leafed and crisp through winter and not go to 
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seed till spring, or the tiny fast red mignonette 
which can be sown most of the year round. 
Winter radish is another excellent crop. They are 
long-rooted and get hotter the longer they are 
kept. Plant extra silver beet now, try foliage 
turnips and even celery while there is still time for 
good green leaves to form before winter. 

In temperate areas try a second sowing of 
cucumbers, tomatoes (in pots, to take inside in 
winter), corn, and zucchini, to be bearing when 
your first lot are attacked by mildew. Actively 
growing plants are less prone to disease, and the 
younger ones will be more resistant. Put in more 
beans. 

Potatoes should mature now too. I find that 
they get bigger tubers when ripening ‘in the cool 
of the year’. In cold areas plant them in raised 
gardens made from old heat-absorbing tyres, out 
of reach of the first frosts. 


Other jobs 

This is the time to think about autumn 
flowers and to order spring bulbs from the nurs- 
eries. Renew mulch around your fruit trees now, 
if itis getting thin, апа add some old hen manure 
or blood and bone if you want an autumn flush of 
growth. (Don’t do this if you get early frosts). 
Feed autumn and winter flowering shrubs too, 
for a good display. 


Harvests 

Spring-sown wheat and oats should be 
ripening now. Don’t let them get too ripe if you 
are hand harvesting them, or they may shatter 
and you'll lose some of the grain. 

The tomato harvest starts now too. An easy 
way to preserve them is to slice them finely and 
dry them on alfoil in the sun. Once dry scrape 
them into bottles and cover with a thin layer of 
Olive oil to prevent them moistening up again. 


Vegetables 

All the year rounders (for example lettuce) 
are ready now, plus beans, cucumber, Zucchini, 
pumpkin, purslane, turnips, corn and tomatoes 
(including Tom Thumbs, with large types in 
hotter areas). 


Fruit harvest 

The following fruit will all be ready for 
harvest: 
plums, late apricots, early apples like Graven- 
stein, passionfruit in warmer areas, mulberries, 
gooseberries, early grapes, early almonds, cape 
gooseberry, valencia oranges, lemons, avoca- 
does, strawberries, mid-season raspberries, lo- 
ganberries, fruit from flowering prunus (good 
for jam), red, white and black currants, blueber- 
ries and banana passionfruit. 


Pests to look for 

Look out for borers, bugs, fruit flies, codlin 
moth, light brown apple moth, two spotted mite 
or red spider, oriental peach moth, pear and 
cherry slug, woolly aphis, apple and pear scab, 
brown rot, black spot, powdery or downy mil- 


Eggshetts Under Cabbages 
bo decoy cabbage white butterflies 


late cherries, peaches, nectarines, ` 


dew, budworms in corn, melon aphis, bean fly, 
white fly, fruit eating beetles and wingless grass- 
hoppers. 


Solutions 

Codlin moth and fruit fly. This is the time 
of year when you need to inspect all your fruit 
regularly for fruit fly and codlin moth. Inspect at 
least once a week and pick off any fruit with sting 
marks or small holes at either end. Feed it to the 
chooks, stew it if it’s ripe enough, leave it under 
water for three weeks, or ina sealed plastic bag till 
decomposed. Don’t compost it because codlin 
moth or fruit fly may survive to breed again. 

Powdery mildew. This may affect apples, 
especially jonathons, as well as vine crops. Use 
seaweed or casuarina or horsetail tea as a preven- 
tive. You will need to spray every one to two 
weeks, depending on the severity of your prob- 
lem. 

Woolly aphids. These aphids may be a 
worry now, especially if you have summer 
pruned. Try clay spray, dergis spray, garlic, 
rhubarb or elder, but only if the infestation is 
really bad and youcan’t wait for predators to deal 
with the problem. 

Mites. Look for webby patches on leaves. 
Use milk or derris spray. 

Apple and pear scab. This will be a prob- 
lem in humid weather. Use urine spray. 

Brown rot. Pick out any infected fruit 


immediately, and spray with seaweed spray as a 
preventive, or nettle spray. Use chamomile tea at 
double strength, or double strength chive tea to 
stop the infection spreading. Fruit may have to be 
thinned. 


f Dried Tomatoes on Alfoil 


Fruit-sucking beetles. To minimise dam- 
age from these creatures, make sure all fallen fruit 
is picked up immediately. Fallen fruit may at- 
tract the beetles to your garden. Pick them off and 
squash them. You can also use bug juice. 

Rust. Rust first appears in many gardens 
now. Examine the undersides of leaves. Try 
chamomile or chive sprays if there are orange 
patches. 

Wingless grasshoppers. These often be- 
come a major pest to trees in January as grass dies 
out and they move onto your greenery. Try 
picking them up in the cool of the morning when 
they are sluggish. Use yellow plastic and water 
traps, molasses and water traps, or repellent 
chilli spray. Encourage birds or use water spray 
barriers. 


Preventive measures 

“Кеер up fruit fly baits. 

«Кеер up со іп moth lures and regular 
derris, Dipel and other sprays on apple trees. 

*Inspect apples weekly for codlin moth 
damage. 
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«Пір out borers if sawdust deposits аге 
seen, or seal holes. 

¢Prune out fruit infected with brown rot 
and spray the remainder with chamomile tea. 

•Кеер up seaweed sprays for general 
brown rot prevention. 

eSpray chamomile tea on foliage infected 
with black spot and prune out affected shoots. 
Make sure air circulation is good. 

¢Prune out foliage affected with powdery 
or downy mildew. Renew mulch to stop spores 
spreading. Be careful not to transfer spores on 
skirts or tools. Plant new crops of cucumbers and 
zucchini to prolong cropping incase the first crop 
is affected by powdery mildew. 

Scatter egg shells to decoy cabbage white 
butterflies. 

eSpray under melon leaves with a strong 
hose to dislodge melon aphis. 

¢Plant a bean, pea, oat or wheat crop to 
mature before you plant root crops that might be 
susceptible to root weevil. 

eThin fruit if necessary to help prevent 
brown rot. 
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nthecool of spring it’s tempting to plant eve- 
І rything. Then on long glaring February 
days you find you have to look after them. 
If you havea garden with a water shortage 
keep your greenery above your head, not under 
your feet. Lawns need watering every two days 
at 40° C, whereas vines need watering only every 
two weeks — and a bowl of dirty dishwater will 
do for the vine. Long stretches of vine-covered 
pergola will keep the house and ground below 
cool, and break up the clear white light of sum- 
mer with dappled green. I like paving under 
pergolas. It needs no mowing, absorbs and re- 
flects heat in winter and evaporates water drop- 
lets from a dripper hose strung through the per- 
golas above it or even froma spray jet on the hose. 
Evaporating water around the house can 
cool it up to 10° C if there is a cool draught of air 
coming across the paving into the windows. Add 
a high up window or three inside the house to let 
the hot air out and you havea much cooler house. 
Plant deep rooted trees that require little or 
no watering once established. Try chestnuts, 
grapes, carobs, figs, olives, mulberries, walnuts, 
persimmons or pomegranates. If you havea little 
water to spare try thin-leaved almonds and 
peaches. Cherries need more water but they fruit 
in early summer before the worst of the heat, so 
even іп a drought you'll probably get a crop. 
Avoid citrus and other shallow rooters if you 
don’t have spare water. 
Any plants with thick leathery leaves, a 
high oil content in their leaf (look for oil spots on 
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the leaves, or pinch one and sniff for aromatic 
oils), hairy leaves, or thin tough leaves will 
probably be reasonably drought resistant, de- 
signed to lose as little moisture as possible on hot 
days. 

Concentrate on hardy vegetables like to- 
matoes, capsicum, eggplant, parsley, parsnips 
and carrots. Avoid vegetables like lettuce which 
turns bitter if it’s stressed, or Chinese cabbage 
that runs to seed. A lack of water means also 
avoiding leafy vegetables like silver beet that 
wilts on hot days, or celery that turns stringy 
without a steady supply of nutrients only found 
where there is enough water to deliver them. 

Instead of classic green salads, try making 
tabouli with fresh parsley. Try eating turnip, 
chicory or radish tops instead of lettuce, and 
parsnip tops or Italian parsley stalks instead of 
celery. Steam radish tops instead of silver beet. 

If you must grow heat-sensitive waterlov- 
ing crops try a trench garden. Dig a trench 
pointing north-south. Make it no more than a 
metre wide or you won't be able to reach into it. 
The trench should be about 100 cm deep but 
sloping very slightly and it can be as long as you 
like. Plant your vegetables in the trench, mulch 
them well, and water by trickling the hose into the 
uphill end of the trench. 

In hot areas plant crops thickly. The more 
leaf cover the less moisture lost. Don’t do this for 
mildew-prone crops though in humid areas — 
they need as much air circulation as they can get. 

Keep down weeds — weeds use water. If 
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you can’t be bothered pulling them out at least 
cut the tops off so theyll transpire less. 

Mulch, and make it as high as possible. If 
you need to leave your garden for a couple of 
weeks, surround it with wire netting (just 
propped up will do), water well, then pile up 
loose dry mulch inside it till only the green tips of 
your plants are showing. Don’t leave your gar- 
den like this for more than two weeks or it will 
start to die, unless the mulch has compacted well 
and has started to decompose. Old dry straw or 
dead bracken is excellent for this. Don’t use 
anything too green and nitrogen rich or you'll 
risk the lot heating up and cooking your garden. 
Never use lawn clippings, for example, or green 
lucerne hay. 


Crops to plant 

If you haven’t got winter seedlings in now, 
dash off and buy some. This is the last month to 
plant winter brassica crops — after February they 
will mostly mature in spring. Plant only seed- 
lings, not seeds, and choose early maturers if you 
want them for winter, like Spartan early broccoli 
and Phenomenal early cauliflowers. I normally 
plant only Paleleaf caulies, staggering them over 
several months, so they mature through most of 
the year. 

Like most areas of Australia my soil is 
deficient in molybdenum, which produces 
whiptail in cauliflowers: narrow leaves, jagged 
edges and little useful vegetable. Try improving 
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the soil with lime, dolomite or wood ash about 
two months before to release the molybdenum, 
or use a good compost, made with materials 
brought in from outside. 

Plant garlic now to harvest when the tops 
die down next year. Separate a bulb into cloves 
and plant them in well drained soil. Eat the green 
tops till the bulbs are ready, or harvest the imma- 
ture bulbs. They’re milder and less papery so you 
can eat them like onions. 


Harvests 

Onions for storage should be lifted now. 
Wait till the tops have died off. Leave the dug 
onions in the sun for a couple of days to dry off, 
but don’t let them get wet. Either hang them up 
in bunches by thedry tops or stock them in old net 
orange bags. Make sure the air can circulate. 
Store them inacool, dry, but not necessarily dark, 
place. 

Apples start to crop well now. Especially 
those like Johnnies and Delicious that will store a 
few months, unlike the early apples that must be 
eaten straight from the tree or they taste floury. 
Keep the apples cool and dark. Packing them in 
bran or sawdust was an old fashioned way of 
keeping them. 

Wheat planted in spring in cool areas will 
be ready about now. See November’s ‘harvests’. 


Fruit harvest 
The following fruits will all be ready for 


harvest now: brambleberries, raspberries, 
peaches, nectarines, plums, apricots, apples, 
passionfruit, mulberries, gooseberries, cape 
gooseberries, hazelnuts, almonds, grapes, figs, 
oranges, lemons, avocadoes, strawberry guavas, 
strawberries, pears, early melons, brambleber- 
ries, tamarilloes and banana passionfruit. 


Vegetables 

All the year round vegetables plus: beans, 
capsicum in hotter areas, or small green chillis, 
zucchini, melons (small fast-maturing ones), 
pumpkin (small bush varieties), purslane, tur- 
nips and corn. 


Other jobs 


Strawberries 

This is the classic time to plant out straw- 
berry runners, although they can be planted at 
most times of the year. Any time a strawberry 
sends out a runner it should survive. 

If you are planting your own stock try to 
choose plants that haven’t borne fruit. But in 
suburban areas, or where there are other straw- 
berries around, it is best to buy new virus-free 
runners every three years or so, or the fruiting 
capacity of your bed will probably decline. 


Shrubs 

Feed winter-flowering shrubs now, if you 
didn’t last month. Feed roses too and snap off 
dead blooms to encourage autumn flowering. 


Pruning 

This is a good time for summer pruning, 
especially vines like kiwifruit now the fruit has 
set. A little bending back of unwanted growth 
will check plants far less than a rigorous pruning 
in winter, and cuts will heal faster. If you must 
prune apricots or cherries, do so now. 


Budding 
February is probably the best month for 
budding stone fruit. 


Problems to look for 

The following pests can all cause trouble if 
not observed: fruit fly, codlin moth, bugs, light 
brown apple moth, two spotted mite or red spi- 
der, oriental peach moth, pear and cherry slug, 
woolly aphis, apple and pear scab, black spot, 
brown rot, cabbage white or cabbage moth cater- 
pillars, aphids on cabbages and caulies, 28 spot- 
ted ladybird, potato moth, bean fly, white fly, 
bud worms in corn, апа sootymould. 


Control 


Mildewed vines 

At the first sign of mildewed pumpkin, 
melon or grape vines pull off the infected leaves 
and compost or burn them. Make sure your soil 
is well mulched to stop contact between vines 
and the damp soil or any leaf residues in the soil. 
Spray with chamomile tea or milk if the infesta- 
tion is light, otherwise with half strength Bor- 
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deaux. Spray under the leaves as well, and on top 
of the mulch where spores may linger. 


Brown rot 

Pick any infected fruit before it harms the 
rest. Stone fruit for storage can be treated by 
dipping them in hdt water for about 30 seconds. 
If their skins shrivel hold them under fora shorter 
time. You'll need to experiment according to the 
heat of the water and the moisture content of the 
fruit. 


Mites 
Use milk spray if mites are a problem. See 
January for scab and codlin moth. 


Cabbage white and 
cabbage moth butterflies 

These may bea problem on young brassica 
seedlings. In very bad areas it may simply be best 
to plant seeds later, or to plant advanced seed- 
lings that have been kept under nets. 

More mature plants are less vulnerable, 
and there are fewer pests later in the season. Try 
covering your beds with mosquito nets. Use 
repellents and try decoys of white eggshells be- 
tween the plants. 

A green hessian or reflective mulch is also 
effective. Any interplanting will cut down cater- 
pillar attacks, as the parents recognise the hosts 
by shape: the more shapes, the more confused 
they are. Asa last resort try Dipel or derris dust 
or spray. 


Preventive measures 


Pruning 

This is a good time for summer pruning, 
especially vines like kiwifruit now the fruit has 
set. Cuts won’t be as susceptible to woolly 
aphids, fungal or bacterial conditions. As I said 
above, a little bending back of unwanted growth 
will check plants far less than a rigorous pruning 
in winter, and cuts will heal faster. If you must 
prune apricots or cherries, do so now. Pruning 
now shouldn’t encourage soft growth in autumn 
which will be cut by frost. 

e Keep up fruit fly lures. 

•Кеер up codlin moth lures and derris, 
Dipel and other sprays and orchard hygiene. 
Pick up all fallen fruit, and pick out all damaged 
or infested fruit. 

eInspect apples weekly for codlin moth 
damage. 

«Ріск out fruit infected with brown rot. 
Prune off dead twigs that may also be infected. 

eSpray black spot-infected foliage with 
chamomile tea. 

«Ргипе out foliage affected with powdery 
or downy mildew. Renew mulch to stop spores 
spreading. Be careful not to transfer spores on 
skirts or tools. 

¢Pushin old tin cans as root guards for club 
root on brassicas. 

¢Mulch potatoes for potato moth. 

¢Plant strawberries now around fruit trees 
to attract predators against oriental fruit moth. 
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Planting — the autumn flush 


he weather is cooling now, and while 

| plants already in the ground will be 

growing strongly inthe autumn flush the 

main vegetable planting time is over. Three 

exceptions are cabbages, like Enfield Market or 

Sugarloaf (these will be ready for spring eating if 
planted now), spinach, and early broad beans. 

Spinach needs cold weather or it goes to 
seed. It’s delicious and well worth trying. Grow 
it quickly to geta good crop, with old hen manure 
and plenty of water. By the time it crops most sap 
suckers and leaf eaters attracted to sappy growth 
will be gone for the season. 

Early broad beans sown now will however 
be susceptible to aphids but you can just nip off 
the tops, steam them and eat them, and that will 
be the end of the aphid problem. 

Early broad beans may mean an early 
winter harvest. Mulch the plants well and let 
them wait the winter through, while the frosts 
nip off the flowers. Assoonas the weather warms 
up the plants will start setting fruit again. 

If you are troubled with chocolate spot on 
your broad beans, try dusting the area with wood 
ash at planting, and make sure you plant the rows 
with the prevailing wind, to maximise air circu- 
lation. 

Early onions, like flat white, can be planted 
now, and the ground prepared for later main 
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onion plantings. Onions don’t like weeds. Be- 
cause they grow slowly they won’t take competi- 
tion so make sure the ground is clear. 
a 

Harvests 

Tomatoes will be glutting now, and melons 
and okra ripening. Test melons for ripeness by 
sniffing them (a fruity smell indicates ripeness) 
and by tapping them to see if they sound hollow. 
Leave pumpkins till the stem withers, then ripen 
them further by putting them on a hot roof for а 
week so the skins harden. 


Fruit harvest 

The following are ready to harvest now: 
olives, oranges, lemons, cumquats, figs, late 
peaches, late nectarines, apples, passionfruit, 
mulberries, hazelnuts, almonds, tamarilloes, 
strawberries, raspberries, brambleberries, early 
quinces, early persimmons, pears, melons, pe- 
cans, bunya nuts, late grapes and banana pas- 
sionfruit. 


Vegetables 

All the year rounders will be ready, plus 
beans, Chinese cabbage (cool areas only), 
capsicum, cucumber, eggplant, kale and zuc- 
chini. Tomatoes, melons, peas, pumpkin, 
purslane, early spinach, turnips, swedes, corn, 
summer squash, kumara, early snow peas, vege- 
table spaghetti, winter squash, yam bean root, 
garland chrysanthemum and sunflower seeds. 
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Other jobs 


Green manure 

If you have any spare space think about a 
green manure crop over winter for spring plant- 
ing, such as ryecorn, broad beans, barley or lu- 
pins. A mustard green manure sown now could 
be slashed in six weeks, then covered with black 
plastic and a sprinkle of blood and bone to speed 
up decomposition. Leave it for two weeks and 
plant a broad bean or onion crop in its place. 


Trees 

This is the best time to plant evergreen trees 
like citrus in warm areas. They will have time to 
get established before winter, and will benefit 
from the autumn flush, and be growing well 
again next summer. Heat kills more evergreens 
than cold in our climate. 

Apple and pear trees can still be budded 
now, as can citrus trees. 


Bulbs 

These can still be planted for spring flower- 
ing, though most should have gone in earlier. 
Give spring bulb beds a little blood and bone. 


Lawns 
This is probably the last time for planting 
lawn seed before winter. 
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Flowers 

Sow spring flowers now. Take cuttings 
from gooseberries, fuchsias and carnations and 
tip cuttings of native plants. Stick them ina pot 
of 25 percent compost or peat moss and 75 per- 
cent sand. 


Frost 

Start to prepare for frost now. Work out 
which trees are vulnerable, like avocadoes, cit- 
rus, tamarilloes, and start building shelters for 
them. Mulch while the ground is still warm. 
Many crops, like corn and beans, can be mulched 
nearly up to the top of their leaves. They'll send 
out more roots and the insulation will keep them 
growing long after they’d otherwise have 
stopped. 

I kept corn growing through winter one 
year here (it usually stops in April) but unless you 
have a craving for fresh corn the effort probably 
isn’t worth it. Also, the cold weather cobs aren't 
as sweet as those that had the summer sun. 


Problems to look for 

At this time pests will include: fruit fly, 
codlin moth, bugs, light brown apple moth, two 
spotted mite or red spider, pear and cherry slug, 
woolly aphis, apple and pear scab, black spot, 
brown rot, bacterial blight in walnuts, and 
sawflies. 
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Control 

Try derris spray against sawflies like pear 
and cherry slug and place a bird table and water 
under affected trees to attract the birds to control 
them naturally. Try dusting small trees with 
dehydrated flour — it will act as a stomach poi- 
son and kill them. 

You'll be picking apples now. Make sure 
you don’t store any with codlin moth blemishes. 
The moths will hatch and increase the problem 
next year. Use any blemished fruit at once and 
dispose of any ‘worms’ carefully. Check egg- 
plant too — they can also be infected by codlin 
moth, and infested plants should also be dis- 
posed of under water or in sealed bags. 

Keep up fruit fly lures till there have been 
none caught for three weeks. Keep an eye out for 
red spider, pear and cherry slug, although most 
pests will be vanishing as the weather cools 
down. Spray foliage infected with black spot 
with chamomile or chive tea or horseradish 
spray. Pick off affected leaves — the black spots 
will always blight them. 
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Preventive measures 

e Keep up fruit fly lures. 

«Кеер up codlin moth lures and sprays 
such as derris and Dipel. 

eInspect apples weekly for codlin moth 
damage. 

«Ріск out fruit infected with brown rot. 
Prune off dead twigs that may also be infected. 

¢Prune out foliage affected with powdery 
or downy mildew. Renew mulch to stop spores 


spreading. 

• Маке sure organic matter in the soil is 
decomposed for onions and other root crops. 
Don’t dig it in. 


¢Plant flowers to attract predators in 
spring. 

¢Plant Chinese cabbage now as trap crops 
for spring aphids. 

If you are troubled with chocolate spot on 
your broad beans, try dusting the area with wood 
ashat planting, and make sure you plant the rows 
with the prevailing wind, to Maximise air circu- 
lation. 
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Preparing for the hungry gap 
he hungry gap is early spring. It’s the 
time when you have eaten most of the 


Т surplus from last autumn: the apples, 
pumpkins, old carrots and parsnips in the gar- 
den, but the new season’s crops are still months 
away from maturing. A few hundred years ago 
this was the starvation time, the scurvy time, the 
plague time, when the weather was warming up 
but people’s diet was still poor. 

Any gardener can have a surplus of late 
summer tomatoes. The test of a good gardener is 
whether they are eating their produce in spring. 

So this is the evaluating time in the garden. 
What you are growing now is by and large what 
you will be eating in winter and spring — the 
carrots, celery, silver beet you planted last spring, 
the pumpkins and melons ripening on the vine, 
the cauliflowers and other brassicas put in for 
winter and spring maturing. If you don’t have 
enough crops in now you willeither be hungry or 
shop at the supermarket. If you want fresh food 
in spring it should be growing now. 

Anything you plant now must either be 
quick maturing, or the sort of plant that will go 
quickly to seed as soon as the weather heats up. 


In other words broad beans, peas, cauliflowers 
and broccoli. 
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What to plant 

Orderly gardeners will have been prepar- 
ing for broad bean sowings by adding potash in 
wood ash or comfrey or good compost to the soil. 
This improves fruit set in both hot and frosty 
conditions and makes the plants much less sus- 
ceptible to chocolate spot. 

The classic time to plant broad beans is 
May. I plant them any time of the year. Broad 
beans will crop except when the temperatures are 
too hot for them to set fruit or when frost burns off 
the blossom. In hot areas try shading the flowers 
with a taller crop or pergola. Іп cold areas try 
growing them in your most sheltered spot. Even 
if the flowers are frosted off the plants will sur- 
vive and set fruit as soon as the frosts finish. 

I plant broad bean seed or pea seed as close 
together as possible — a couple of centimetres 
between each seed. Growing plants this close 
together is possible if the ground is in good 
condition or if you are prepared to mulch with 
good compost or give liquid manure to help it. 

Close planting means that the tall plants are 
less likely to ‘lodge’ or tip over in wet or windy 
weather. They'll support each other and create 
their own slightly more frost resistant micro- 
climate. You'll also get a bigger crop ina smaller 
area so there’ll be less area to water, fertilise and 
weed. 


Picking is of course more difficult with 
close planting. You need to part the plants care- 
fully. But on the other hand neat straight rows аге 
just yelling out for the birds to come and harvest 
too. I find that large untidy clumps fare much 
better from invading bower birds, currawongs 
and rosellas than long inviting rows. 


Other crops to plant 

If the soil still feels warm when you stick a 
couple of fingers in it, and you haven't ever tried 
spinach — real English spinach and not the 
smaller New Zealand spinach or big leafed silver 
beet — put some in. The leaves are smaller, softer 
and more delicate than silver beet and run to seed 
in hot weather, though new varieties are a bit 
more bolt resistant. The taste is so delicate and 
delicious that they are worth the effort, and like 
most green vegetables stale spinach bought in 
supermarkets has lost all the freshness and sub- 
tlety of flavour. 

Pick the leaves as young as you want. 
Steam them, stuff them or sauté them in butter. 
There is an old gluttonous French recipe that I 
have never tried. You picka kilogram of spinach. 
Sauté it in butter till the butter has disappeared. 
Next day, add more butter and sauté again. Do 
this for a week. At the end of the week eat the 
resulting buttery purée. It’s very rich, very deli- 
cate, and just enough for one. 
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Without going to these extremes though, 
well buttered spinach purée on toast is a winter 
delicacy. 

Onions can also be sown now. Different 
varieties of onions should be sown the year 
round. Start putting in the brown skinned long 
keepers now till the end of winter. Pukehoe is a 
fine textured, good tasting, excellent keeper but 
there are so many onion varieties it is fun to 
experiment. Like spinach, you’ve never eaten 
onions till you’ve had fresh ones. Many garden- 
ers don’t bother growing them because they are 
slow, hate weed competition and are so cheap. 
But when you can only buy white, red or brown 
onions in the shops a true onion taste is a luxury. 

Only fast-maturing caulies planted now 
will mature by winter in most areas. They need 
three to five months frost-free maturing. Go for 
the smaller cabbages, or try Chinese cabbage or 
Chinese celery. The longer-maturing brassicas 
will still be useful, though. They should mature 
in a burst as soon as the weather heats up in 
spring, and by then they will be one of the few 
things producing in the garden. 

If the soil is warm keep planting winter 
lettuce now too. Concentrate on long maturing 
types that will stay firm leafed and crisp through 
winter and not go to seed till spring, or the tiny 
fast red mignonette which can be sown most of 
the year round. Also try winter radish — long 
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rooted and getting hotter the longer they are kept. 

Other more unusual crops you might try at 
the time include kale, or borecole, which is very 
easy to grow and has dark green curly leaves, or 
Chinese mustard, with its thick succulent stems. 
It’s very fast growing and easy to germinate. 
Chinese mustard will keep producing when your 
silver beet has slowed down and it shouldn’t go 
to seed till late in spring. 

Corn salad or lamb’s lettuce should be 
grown in autumn rather than spring. It’s less 
bitter in cool weather and уоп“ run to seed till 
spring. You can eat it either raw in salads or 
cooked. The latter is better if you don’t like 
slightly smoky flavoured greens. Alternatively 
cover the plant with a large pot or box fora week 
before picking to lessen the strong flavour. 

In temperate and tropical areas try swedes. 
Don’t confuse home grown swedes with the rank 
disasters available commercially. Swedes should 
be picked small and young, unless you want to 
feed them to the cow, and they lose their strong 
taste if grown in cold weather. Sow thickly and 
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eat as small as possible or they’ll taste like stock 
food. 

Summeris the time for bunging in anything 
and watching it grow. This is a time for planning. 
But it is worth it to be eating fresh food next 


spring. 
Harvests 


Using immature vegetables 

Don’t automatically compost crops that 
haven’t come to maturity by the end of the grow- 
ing season. Many are still useful. Immature corn 
cobs can be kept on the stalk by bending it over 
them, to shelter them from frost and rain so they 
won't rot before they mature. They will continue 
to mature slowly this way till the stalks are almost 
brittle. Young corn, Chinese style, is delicious. 
Whenever you pull out a corn stalk run your 
fingers down the leaves to make sure an imma- 
ture cob isn’t forming. If it is pluck, stir fry and 
enjoy. 


Tiny cucumbers — as small as they come — 
are delicious, even better than the big ones, either 
raw or cooked. Try frying thin slices with a little 
ginger and garlic for ten seconds on high heat. 

Pumpkins can be eaten as soon as they form 
behind the flower. Just like small squash, which 
in fact is what they are. They won’t taste as sweet 
as pumpkin — they’re more mellow and nutty. 

Try pickling small watermelons before 
they turn pink inside. Use a sweet, well spiced 
marinade. Not that the melon will taste of much. 
All you'll taste will be the pickling solution but 
the texture can be excellent. Carrots, beetroot, 
parsnips, turnips and the like can be picked and 
eaten as soon as you can be bothered with them. 
The smaller the sweeter. But all of these should 
continue to mature through winter as long as the 
ground doesn’t freeze, especially under a thick 
bed of mulch. 

Summer lettuce that hasn’t hearted can be 
made into soup. Sauté it in butter with plenty of 
chopped white onion or a chopped spring onion, 
purée, then add water or chicken stock and a 
touch of cream. The soup should be just palely 
green. 

Pickle green tomatoes, make green tomato 
chutney or jam, or leave them spread out ina 
warm place — say on newspaper on a table — to 
gradually ripen indoors. This way we've had 
tomatoes still ripening in August. Go through 
them frequently to pick out bad ones. Alterna- 
tively, pull out the bush, roots, dirt and all, before 
the first frost, and hang it up in a shed or on the 
verandah. The tomatoes will continue to ripen оп 
the vine. 

This technique can be used for any nearly 
ripe fruit: zucchini, capsicum, melons (but these 
may crash to the ground as the stems get brittle as 
they ripen), eggplant or beans. 

Tiny Tim or cherry tomatoes seem to be the 
most frost hardy. Try growing a bush in the 
middle of your broad bean patch, where the 
beans will shelter them. Even here we've had 
cherry tomatoes through winter. Not many, 
because they ripen slowly, but enough for a 
couple with lunch each day. 


Fruit harvest 

At this time you can harvest: pomegran- 
ates, medlars, valencia oranges, lemons, early 
limes, olives, late figs, quinces, Granny Smith 
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apples, passionfruit, tamarilloes, late grapes, 
chestnuts, walnuts, persimmons, grapefruit, 
guavas, feijoas, strawberry guavas, late straw- 
berries, raspberries, bananas, avocadoes, Irish 
strawberry tree fruit, melons, pecans and guavas. 


Vegetables 

All the year rounders plus: well mulched 
beans, Chinese cabbage, capsicum, corn salad, 
eggplant, celeriac, cucumber, pumpkin, spinach, 
well mulched tomatoes, kale, melons, peas, tur- 
nips, swedes, foliage turnips, corn, snow peas, 
kumara, vegetable spaghetti, garland chrysan- 
themum, yam bean root, winter and summer 
squash, sweet potato if grown as an annual, and 
peanuts. 


Other jobs 


Speeding up crops 

If you need to hurry up crops there are a 
couple of strategies you can tr¥. Firstly of course 
keep them well fed and watered. Try a plant tonic 
made by soaking nettles, seaweed and chamo- 
mile in water for a week then spraying the 
strained liquid over the plants. This should give 
them an added fertiliser boost and increase their 
resistance to heat stress. A heat-absorbing dark 
mulch around plants will speed up their growth. 
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So will a white or reflective aluminium mulch. 
Dandelions grown around plants release ethyl- 
ene that helps ripening (see weeds below). 
Couch grass is said to do the same but the root 
exudations of couch grass also inhibit the growth 
of other plants, во what you gain on the swings 
with couch grass you'll more than lose on the 
roundabouts. 

Thereis no hard and fast rule about when to 
plant the last crops for winter. You will have to 
judge for yourself according to when the first 
frost was last year, the time needed for your 
chosen crops to mature, and how warm the 
weather stays into winter. Here we have Indian 
summers: hot clear autumn days perfect for 
ripening but autumn rain and cloudy days mean 
the soil cools down faster and the year’s growth 
slows down sooner. 

Weeding isn’t such a high priority. Con- 
trary to common belief, by the time your plants 
аге а third grown new weeds won't decrease 
their growth much. They should easily outcom- 
pete them. In fact the added leaf cover of weeds 
with their insulating warmth may actually speed 
other plants’ maturing. This is especially true for 
dandelion which produces ethylene, a natural 
ripener. Try to grow dandelions among any 
marginal crop like okra or eggplant, or the first 
tomatoes that you need to mature a little faster. 
Crops under apple trees are also reputed to come 
to maturity faster, though competition for mois- 
ture and light may inhibit this. 

This is a good time of year to make com- 
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post. Not because the compost will move quickly 
— hot weather means faster compost — but be- 
cause you'll be pulling out spent crops in the 
garden for the spring meals of broad beans and 
peas. 

Besides, there are ways to make compost 
decompose more quickly if you are prepared to 
make the effort. Try adding a regular dose of 
liquid green manure, covering with black plastic, 
and keeping it insmall enough piles so it will heat 
quickly. Summer compost is best made under 
broken light, like a tree, and preferably an elder 
tree if you have one to help decomposition. 
Winter and autumn compost is best made in the 
warmest area around. 

If your compost fails to heat up at this time 
of year it is probably either too dry or too wet 
(stick your hand in and see) or lacks nitrogen. A 
compost heap should be warm after three days. If 
it’s not there’s something wrong. Try adding 
some high nitrogen material like hen manure, 
blood and bone or human urine. 


Seeds 

This is the time to think about last minute 
seed saving. Transplant any carrots or parsnips 
you may be saving for seed into a less used part 
of the garden if they are going to be in the way 
where they are. Transplanting them now will 
only make them go to seed quicker. Stake them 
well. They'll get top heavy when the seed heads 
form and may fall down, causing the seed to rot 
or sprout prematurely. 
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Cuttings 

The cooler weather, before the soil cools 
down completely, is a good time to take cuttings. 
I take rose cuttings any time now till the end of 
winter, though early cuttings take best. Try to cut 
off at least three buds, or more if possible, and slip 
them into the soil till all but one is covered. Make 
sure they don’t dry out. Replant them when 
they’ve shown new growth for at least six 
months. 


Making a hay box for cuttings 

A little bottom heat will help native plants 
take. Try a modified hay box. Take an old fruit 
box, line it with alfoil, fill it with loose hay, then 
more alfoil, then potting mix. Plant your cut- 
tings, seeds or seedlings in there. Every morning 
and evening heat up a couple of bricks in the 
oven, wrap then in sacking, and place them in the 
bottom of the box. 


Problems to look for 

Pests can include: codlin moth, fruit fly in 
warm areas, bugs, black spot, powdery and 
downy mildew, aphids on early broad beans, 
shot hole, bacterial canker and black peach aphid. 


Control 
If you have winter-maturing fruit keep up 
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ж 
your fruit Ну traps and orchard hygiene. Other- 
wise just make sure that you don’t have any old 
fruit in nice warm, slowly decomposing compost 
heaps or pits; in other words places where fruit 
fly can cosily overwinter. 

Check any late maturing apples like Demo- 
crats or grannies or Lady Williams every few 
days for the sawdust-like deposits from codlin 
moth larvae. If you find any pick off the apples 
and either feed them to the animals or stick them 
in a plastic bag to compost over winter. Keep 
them in the bag till they no longer feel like apples 
— just a squishy sludge. 

Remove any old ladders or boxes near the 
trees where codlin moth can hibernate, pick up 
any windfalls or let the chooks do it for you. 

If you’re troubled with harlequin beetles in 
the garden (sometimes called push-me-pull- 
yous because of their active sex lives) stick some 
broad pieces of cardboard on the ground around 
the garden. Check each afternoon for sheltering 
beetles. This should reduce considerably the 
numbers іп your garden next season. 

You may also have an infestation of late 
aphids. These should be more easily cleaned up 
by predators than early spring aphids. Try 
wormwood spray, lantana spray or any of the 
gentler specific sprays only if the pest really 
appears to be damaging your plants. 


Preventive measures 

¢Clean up all fallen fruit and garden debris, 
especially mildewed leaves or other diseased 
material. Feed it to animals, burn it or hot com- 
post it. 

•СоПесі black parasitised woolly aphids 
and keep them safe indoors till spring. 

¢Plant broad beans where tomatoes are to 
go in spring to help prevent verticulum wilt. 

e Add wood ash where broad beans are to 
go to help prevent chocolate spot. 

eSpray celery with Bordeaux to prevent 


celery leaf spot invading the plants. 

¢Keep up codlin moth lures and fruit in- 
spections till the lures have been free of codlin 
moths for two weeks. 

eCheck fruit fly traps. Don’t feel secure till 
they have been free for three weeks because a 
temporary cold snap can give youa false sense of 
security. 

*Pick off broad bean tips infested with 
aphids. Rinse them thoroughly and steam, boil or 
stir fry and eat (very tender, witha mild spinach- 
like flavour). 


— EXTENDING THE HARVEST — 


ost crops can have their picking time 
M extended. Start the crop early in- 

doors or with heated beds, keeping 
the crop later by reducing frost damage, or finish 
the cropping in a more sheltered space. 

The simplest ways are the most effective: 
stagger plantings, feed and water well, and pick 
regularly. The more you pick the more will be 
produced. There are certain tricks that can ex- 
tend the picking time of various crops usually 
thought to have a short harvest season. 

Asparagus. Asparagus should be picked 
for three months of the year at most or you'll 
weaken the plant. After that the ferns should be 
allowed to grow normally till next spring. The 
best way to increase asparagus picking time is to 
mulch half the bed. The unmulched half will bear 
earlier,and should be retired sooner. The unmul- 
ched half will bear later, as the soil below the 
mulch takes longer to warm up, but will bear 
later, and the cooler soil will slow down the 
growth of the spears and stop them getting tall 
and tough too soon. Try experimenting with 
different thicknesses of mulch — even a few 
inches can make an enormous difference. I’ve 
used up to a metre of loose hay mulch of aspara- 
gus in winter with good effect. 

Artichokes — globe. Again, try mulching. 
This time in late spring after the first flower buds 
form and the soil has warmed up. Summer heat 
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seems to inhibit more flower buds forming. Try 
and con the plant into thinking it’s experiencing 
an extended spring. Pick the flower buds before 
they open and harden. And again, the more you 
pick, the more will form. 

Artichoke — Jerusalem. Most books rec- 
ommend digging tubers after the stems have 
died off. I’ve found they’re usually large enough 
to eat (though not tough enough to store) about 
the time the first flowers die. But if you remove 
the flowers (they’re not bad cut flowers inside) 
you'll increase the yield so try a bit of bandicoot- 
ing instead, scrabbling your fingers down to 
check the size of the tubers. Just dig the tubers as 
you need them till late winter, then dig the rest 
before they sprout. Don’t bother about leaving 
some to grow again — you'll never manage to get 
them all anyway. Store artichokes in a dark, well 
ventilated spot, and you should have them as a 
standby all year. 

Beetroot. One crop of beetroot should see 
you through the year. Just mulch heavily as soon 
as the beets are eating size. Mulch again particu- 
larly heavily in early spring, to stop the remnants 
bolting to seed before your next crop is ready. 

Beans. Plant the next lot of beans as soon as 
the previous lot are flowering. Again, regular 
picking and mulching extend the cropping time. 

Broccoli. I’ve kept broccoli producing for 
over two years and it was just negligence that 


stopped them then. Pick broccoli before the 
heads begin to spread. This means every few 
days in winter, and every day in summer. Mulch 
in summer helps too. Summer broccoli is tender 
if you pick it early. Continuously cropped broc- 
coli won’t give you big perfect heads but the 
number of small side shoots will make up for it. 

Broad beans. You are supposed to plant 
these in May for spring. Try planting them at 
Christmas too for autumn. All you need for a 
broad bean crop is weather that’s not too hot for 
the flowers to set, and no frosts to burn them off. 
I grew broad beans over Christmas last year by 
shading them with corn and parsnips going to 
seed (the last association was accidental). Less 
direct sunlight in the hot weather meant the 
flowers kept setting fruit. But it was a mild 
season too. 

Brussels sprouts. See broccoli. Summer 
brussels sprouts are looser than winter ones, and 
not so sweet. 

Cauliflower. Once you've picked the first 
large head leave the plant to form smaller heads 
at the side, then treat it like broccoli. 

Cabbage. As for cauliflower. 

Cucumber. If you think your cucumbers 
might get frosted, pick them at once — even the 
smallest cucumber — in fact particularly the 
smallest cucumbers. They’re wonderful stir- 
fried, cooked in other ways, or just eaten raw (the 
smaller the sweeter). Like tomatoes, you can haul 
your cucumber vine under shelter at the end of 
summer and let a few more mature hanging from 
the vine. 

Carrot. See beetroot — one crop should do 
per year. Mulch carrots heavily at the end of 
winter to delay them going to seed. 

Celery. Mulch heavily in early spring to 
delay last year’s celery going to seed. As soon as 
you see a seed head developing pick it before it 
toughens. A check of your celery every day 
should keep it going for another couple of 
months. You can get strong, juicy celery all year 
if you feed it continuously. 

Choko. Like cucumbers, the smaller the 
better. Pick them thumb-sized and enjoy them, 
mulch the root system and let them climb high 
out of frost reach. 

Capsicum, eggplant and tomatoes. These 
сап be started early indoors as long as they aren’t 
planted out into cold ground. Ifthe soil feels cold 
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on your wrist it is too cold for tomatoes. The 
shock of transplanting may even give you later, 
not earlier fruit. 

Try keeping the plants covered at night, or 
thickly mulched. Take away the mulch during 
the day so the soil can warm up. Try a reflective 
alfoil mulch, or a dark heat-absorbing mulch. 

Don’t bother pruning tomatoes ‘to let the 
light in’. This won’t speed up cropping. Toma- 
toes need heat, not light so pruning will set them 
back if anything. 

Keep tomatoes cropping after frost by pull- 
ing them up, soil and all, and hanging them ina 
sheltered spot like a verandah or shed. The 
tomatoes on the plant will keep ripening for some 
months. Any vine or bush crops can be ripened 
like this but heavy fruit like melons may fall to the 
ground as the stems get brittle as they ripen. 

Alternatively pick off green fruit and ripen 
it on newspaper indoors. Pick out bad ones as 
they form. We have kept tomatoes ripening 
indoors for three and a half months and they still 
tasted sweeter than shop bought ones. 

Small varieties of tomatoes, eggplant and 
capsicum ripen earlier than large ones. They also 
seem hardier in cold weather. І have found Tiny 
Tim tomatoes ripen accidentally through winter 
in the hen house, when all other varieties had 
been killed by frost. Other miniature tomatoes 
have fruited through winter in the debris among 
the dahlias. The tomatoes weren’t very sweet but 
they were edible enough for salads. 

Tomatoes, capsicum and eggplants can 
also be grafted onto cold tolerant solanums like 
wombat berry. See the growing calendar. 

Lettuce. Choose non-hearting varieties 
like cos and pick the leaves continuously as you 
need them. Mulch and water well to avoid the 
bitterness that comes from any check in the let- 
tuces’ growth. 

Leeks. Again, pick them as young as you 
like in early summer, and mulch to keep them 
from going to seed the following year. 

Peas. Pick them and stake them, even the 
short varieties. This gives better disease preven- 
tion as mildews are the major reason for short pea 
seasons, apart from birds and the weather. Like 
broad beans, grow peas to flower at any time of 
the year when it will be cool enough for the 
flowers to set fruit, or shade them with taller 
crops. 


Parsnips. See beetroot. 

Potatoes. Grub them up as soon as they're 
big enough but don’t store them unless the tops 
have died down and the skins are firmer and 
don’t rub off when you thumb them. Try grow- 
ing spuds in built-up tyre beds, at least two or 
three tyres hight, They’ll be further out of frost 
reach, the black tyres will absorb heat and the air 
cavity inside will help store it through cold 
nights. In mostareas of Australia this method lets 
you grow year round spuds although in-ground 
methods give a better crop in hot weather. 

Pumpkin, melons. If the fruit isn’t fully 
mature at first frost time, haul the whole vine out, 
with as much dirt clinging to the roots as possible, 
and leave it till the vine withers under shelter. 
Alternatively mulch the whole vine under a loose 


cover like dry bracken or hay. Keep the pump- 


kins poking out, but nothing else. They will 
gradually ripen through light frosts till the 
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weather gets cold enough to freeze them. 

Silver beet. See celery. I found this year 
that compost-fertilised silver beet grew twice as 
much in mid-winter as silver beet fertilised only 
with hen manure. 

Zucchini. Pick this often. Mildew often 
shortens the life of zucchini plants. Be careful not 
to transfer infection on skirts and hands. Grow 
zucchini in an airy spot (stick your head down to 
zucchini level — if you can’t feel air flow it’s 
badly ventilated) and pick off leaves at the first 
sign of infection. Try spraying with chamomile 
tea. 

Extended cropping means more produc- 
tive use of time and land. But the more you take 
from your crop the more feeding it will need, and 
more tending and picking. Picking is about 70 
percent of the labour in the garden anyway. But 
pick them, tend them, feed them, and the harvest 
should continue. 


ay is blue sky and soft sunlight here. 
M A time to sit and enjoy it ina garden 

that suddenly doesn’t need as much 
work. Most of the winter vegetables are planted. 
Most of the summer crops are harvested. May is 
a quiet time. 


Crops to plant 

May is the classic time to plant broad beans, 
although a month here or there doesn’t make 
much difference. Do plant them though. They 
crop at a lean time in the garden. Even if you 
dislike rubbery shop-bought broad beans you 
may still like crisp, young home grown ones. 

Start eating broad beans as soonas the pods 
form, like French beans, then eat the seeds later as 
they get larger. Giant tough broad beans can be 
puréed with a little lemon juice and butter. 

Long-keeping onions like Pukehoe can be 
sown now too, as can winter lettuces, cabbages 
and radish. Again, do plant these, even if they 
won't mature till spring because come spring 
you'll value them. 

Plant some peas now too. They won't do 
much for a couple of months, but they will cover 
soil left bare from last season’s plantings. Bare 
soil invites weeds and erosion. Peas are also a 
good green manure crop. Plant them for their 
humus and nitrogen enrichment, even if you 
want the ground for something else. You can 
always pull them up or slash them for mulch 
before they mature. 
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Harvests 


Potatoes should have been harvested by 
now, and another crop planted. You can grow 
them in above-ground beds of old tyres where 
they will get little frost. They may not grow much 
in winter but they will speed away in spring. 

Strip down old stems of corn for Chinese 
style ‘baby corn’. You should be picking peas 
now. If you have a glut let them dry on the vine 
for pea purée later in winter. Feast on winter 
radish, winter lettuces like red mignonette, the 
first of the broccoli you put in at Christmas, or the 
cabbages and cauliflowers. Mulch the silver beet 
thickly so it continues to grow even while the soil 
cools down. 

Enjoy the fuller flavour of root vegetables 
(carrots, beetroot, parsnips, turnips and swedes) 
that have sweetened with the first frost or cold 
nights. 


Fruit harvest 

These are the fruits you can be harvesting 
this month: early mandarins, limes, pomegran- 
ates, late apples, late valencias or early navel 
oranges, tangeloes, citrons, cumquats, tamaril- 
loes, early kiwifruit, late passionfruit high up on 
the vine, late raspberries, late strawberries if 
grown on a high garden away from early frost, 
olives, persimmons if the birds haven't finished 
them, feijoas, bananas, avocadoes, banana pas- 
sionfruit, elderberries, medlars, olives, melons 
and guavas. 
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Vegetable harvest 

All the year rounders plus peas, brussels 
sprouts, Chinese cabbage, corn salad, celeriac, 
kale, purslane, spinach, corn (mulch it nearly to 
the top to keep it through winter frost, and bend 
the tops over to keep out the rain), turnips, 
swedes and vegetable spaghetti. 


Other jobs _ 

Mulch the carrots, beetroot and other root 
crops you intend to leave in ground over winter, 
to protect them from frost damage. Make sure 
winter-flowering shrubs like camelias and rho- 
dodendrons are mulched too, to increase their 
flower display. 

Plan where you are going to place new 
roses and deciduous trees. Cover the ground 
now with mulch, or blood and bone and black 
plastic, so it will be weed free for the trees. 

Clean out greenhouses now, and leave 
them open to the sun for a time. Take shelves out 
to air, and wash them in mild disinfectant if they 
may be harbouring fungus or disease spores. 

Collect dried pea and bean seed for next 
year’s sowing. Stake the carrots and parsnips and 
other ‘go to seed’ crops left in your garden, so 
they don’t fall down with the weight of the seed 
heads in spring. 


Problems to look for 

Pests this month will include: codlin moth, 
fruit fly in warm areas, bugs, leaf spots, woolly 
aphids or sooty mould on evergreens, and wood 
cankers. 


Control 

This is a month of prevention. Prune off 
dead twigs and mummies (dried up fruit). Look 
for dark cankers and prune back to the good 
wood. Band your apple trees with grease, corru- 
gated cardboard or old wool to help control 
codlin moth and oriental peach moth, and clean 
up old ladders and fruit boxes where moth co- 
coons may be sheltering. Let hens scavenge 
around the orchard to pick up old fruit or insects 
on the ground. 

Many garden catalogues come out now. 
Start thinking about ordering pest control plants 
for next season such as wormwood, pyrethrum, 
helleborus, feverfew, elder, chamomile, horsetail 
or chives for sprays; strongly scented plants for 
repellents; and flowering annuals and shrubs to 
attract bird and insect predators. 

Take lavender cuttings now. Place them in 
pots that can be moved around the garden. Lav- 
ender’s scent and shape are excellent deterrents 
for a range of pests. 


Tavender Сия 


А piece of lavender 
Stuck in the soil 
will grow 


Preventive measures 
e Inspect all stored apples for signs of cod- 


lin moth. Inspect old fruit boxes, sheds and 
ladders for cocoons. 

Spray citrus at petal fall with half strength 
Bordeaux for scab and other problems. 

eCheck fruit fly lures in warm areas. 

e Inspect root vegetables still in the ground 
for cankers or rotting. If you find any affected dig 
them out and leave the hole open to the sun to 
stop it spreading. 

•Ѕргау any annual seedlings with chamo- 
mile tea. Cool moist winter weather may cause a 
range of fungus problems. 

e Place clear plastic over tomato patches for 
three weeks to clear up any verticulum wilt infec- 
tion (or plant broad beans or both). 

e Plaster trees with а cow manure and clay 


Netting bags can help 
keep birds off fruit. 


paste for two spotted mite or red spider and over- 
wintering codlin moth cocoons. 

¢Spray Bordeaux at leaf fall for bad cases of 
curly leaf, brown rot, apple and pear scab; blight 
of walnuts, canker, black spot and mildews. 

eSpray with full strength urine for apple 
and pear scab to control remaining spores in the 
orchard. 

eSpray strawberries with half strength 
Bordeaux when fruiting stops for leaf spots and 
berry rots. 

Clean out greenhouses now, and leave 
them open to the sun foratime. Take shelves out 
to air, and wash them in mild disinfectant if they 
may be harbouring fungus or disease spores. 

eMow closely under fruit trees or bring 
animals into the garden to make sure all fallen 
fruit and other residues are cleaned up. 


Let Hens scavenge around the orchard to pick K od Фи 


% insects, 


his is the waiting time, the watching 

| time, the time to clean up and plan. It’sa 

quiet time. See which way the frost flows 

in your garden, which birds are resident through 

winter, what spaces you have left to plant and 

where the sun and shadow lines are in the new 
winter angles of the sun. 


What to plant 

Things can still be planted in winter. Plants 
like onions, where slow initial growth means 
bigger bulbs, hardy plants that won't be killed by 
frost, tubers and crowns like Jerusalem arti- 
chokes and rhubarb that will be less disturbed if 
you plant them when they’re dormant. 


Lettuce 

Try planting Imperial D, Winterlake, Red 
Mignonette and Imperial Triumph. They should 
mature within 14 to 20 weeks if planted now. All 
these are hardy varieties. I’ve seen Red Mignon- 
ette and Imperial D repeatedly frozen solid but 
still grow again when they’ve thawed. 

Most lettuce turn bitter if their growth is 
checked. These don’t. However they'll go to seed 
quickly in spring. Pick them as soon as they heart 
or are large enough. 

Plant roots and tubers now, like horserad- 
ish, asparagus and Jerusalem artichokes. 

Rhubarb crowns should also be put in in 
cold weather, though they are almost unkillable 
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and will survive transplanting at any time if kept 
moist. The green varieties have thicker stalks 
than the red varieties, and often are more cold 
tolerant. Don’t wait for green rhubarb to turn 
red. It won't. 


Onions 

Long lasting onions are usually planted in 
cold weather, though they will grow at any time 
— the crop will simply be smaller and the bulbs 
may not store as well, with thinner, softer skins 
that are more susceptible to pests and rotting. 

Plant Pukehoe, Cream gold, and white and 
brown Spanish onions now. You should be har- 
vesting them from about February to April. 

Make sure the onion bed is weed free. 
Onions can’t tolerate much competition, and 
because they grow slowly weeds can easily take 
over. Unfortunately onions won't tolerate any 
undecomposed organic matter in the soil — they 
rot —and mulch needs to be kept parted on either 
side of them. 


Harvests 

See last month’s list because there won’t 
have been much growth in the past few weeks. 
What you eat now is what matured at least a 
month ago. Peas will have stopped setting seed 
now. Pull the vines out for spring mulch. 

Fruits will include: apples (Lady Wil- 
liams), feijoas, navel oranges, kiwifruit, limes, 


mandarins, citrons, grapefruit, bananas, avoca- 
does, late passionfruit high on the vine, banana 
passionfruit, guavas, strawberry guavas, med- 
lars, olives, late tamarilloes above the frost, a very 
few late raspberries and strawberries. 


Other jobs 


Pruning 

Pruning is one of the more individual as- 
pects of gardening. Few growers agree about 
pruning. I prune very little but then I am not 
interested in maximising my yields. Unpruned 
trees generally produce smaller fruit, but more of 
it, and the harvest continues over a longer time. 
Commercial growers can’t afford this. Fruit must 
be massive, ripen within a ten day period and be 
easily visible. If my fruit is easily visible the 
bower birds grab it first. 

The exceptions to this are peaches and 
almonds. They bear only on the previous sea- 
son’s growth. Most peaches need to be pruned to 
get a good crop. But there are old trees in our 
orchard that haven’t been pruned for 20 years 
and still bear luscious, white fleshed fruit. Per- 
haps old varieties are more tolerant — and any 
vigorous tree will of course keep growing, so 
there will always be some new fruiting wood. 
But as a general rule cut back older peach wood 
to encourage new growth and stimulate dormant 
buds. 

Always remember when you are tempted 
to prune: the vigour ofa plant or branch depends 
on its leaf surface. Plants photosynthesise, and 
without leaves they can’t. On the other hand, 
with most fruit, great masses of leaves mean a 
poorer crop with poorer keeping qualities. So 
don’t bung on high nitrogen fertiliser just to 
increase the leaf area. 

If you are tempted to cut out those high 
reaching branches, remember that the nearer a 
shoot approaches vertical the more vigorous it is. 
The greatest plant growth takes place at the top 
buds and decreases the further down you go. 
High growing branches are more vigorous, and 
anyway, wallabies, goats and other foragers can’t 
reach the fruit up there. On the other hand 
neithercan you. Try climbing the tree witha sack 
around your neck, or get a good ladder. 
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The more severely you prune young trees 
the longer it will take them to fruit. Open or vase 
shaped trees are easy to spray and harvest but 
their structure may be weaker and their shape 
will be much less beautiful. Unless you need to 
squeeze out every piece of fruit you can, just let 
the poor babies grow. 

Trees have fruited comfortably without 
our interference for thousands of years — that’s 
how they reproduce. It is one of the great human 
fallacies that we always have to jump in and 
control things if we are to get any crop at all. 


Pests to look for 

This month pests will mainly consist of: 
onion maggot, fruit fly in warm areas, bugs and 
leaf spot. 

In most areas there are few pest outbreaks 
at this time of year. But you may have overwin- 
tering populations (especially of fruit fly and 
codlin moth) that will cause trouble in spring. 
Any remaining fruit or windfalls should be rigor- 
ously checked to prevent an early pest build up 
when the weather warms. This is alsoa good time 
to think about planting to reduce pest problems 
next year. 

If you have apple trees mark which pars- 
nips you will let go to seed in spring. Let parsnips 
or other umbellifera spring up wild around the 
orchard to reduce codlin moth infestations. 
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Choose some brassicas, especially broccoli, to 
flower too. Flowering brassicas will attract 
hoverflies and lacewings and a range of wasps. 
Mid-winter is the classic time for preven- 
tive spraying with Bordeaux against curly leaf 
(pinkish raised blisters on peaches and almonds), 
rust, shot hole (small holes in leaves, most com- 
mon on apricots), brown rot (exactly that: a 
brown soft rot on fruit, sometimes with a furry 
outside), black leaf spot, bacterial blight in wal- 
nuts and other fungal and bacterial conditions. 
I try to avoid preventive spraying for any- 
thing. Even curly leaf, which is disfiguring, 
usually doesn’t harm the tree unless it is very 
young, or the disease is so bad that new shoots 
wither and the fruit sets badly. But if you’ve had 
problems with the above conditions in the past, 
or your neighbours have, or you have young 
trees you wish to cherish, it is probably best to 
give them a Bordeaux spray when they are dor- 
mant. In very bad cases spray at leaf fall and 
again at bud swell — just before buds start to 
colour. Otherwise one spray should be enough. 


Preventive measures 

Rub off loose bark on trees, especially in 
crotches, to prevent overwintering mites or ‘red 
spider’. 

¢Clean up slow ‘compost heaps’ (piles of 
rubbish). They may be harbouring slugs, snails 
and harlequin beetles that will become а problem 
in spring. 

e Inspect all stored apples for signs of cod- 
lin moth. Inspect old fruit boxes, sheds and 
ladders for cocoons. 

eCheck fruit fly lures in warm areas. 

•Ѕргау Bordeaux (or an alternative) at leaf 
fall for bad cases of curly leaf, brown rot, rust, 
shot hole, bacterial gummosis, apple and pear 
scab, bacterial blight of walnuts, canker, black 
spot and mildews. 

¢Spray full strength urine for apple and 
pear scab. 

Prune out all dead wood, especially twigs 
that have died backand pick off shrivelled ‘mum- 
mies’ from fruit trees. 

Place ash between onions to deter onion 
maggot. 

¢Spray currants with Bordeaux for mites. 

eSpray vines with Bordeaux for early mites 
and Rutherglen bugs. 


— MICRO-CLIMATES — 


Even a small garden has warm and cold 
areas. These can be used to extend the 
growing season of your fruit. Fruitin warm 
spots grows early and bears later in cold 
areas. Micro-climates can also extend the 
range of fruit you grow. A frosty hollow 
may give enough chilling for apples, and a 
warm sheltered spot by a north-facing wall 
may let you grow avocadoes. 

Warm areas include north-facing 
walls, against white or stone walls (these 
store the heat). Often spots by dams or even 
fish ponds are warmer — the water stores 
heat. You can make a warm garden by 
piling up old tyres a couple of metres, filling 
them with compost and growing crops in 
them. North-facing slopes are usually less 
frosty. So are higher areas of the garden. 

Cold spots are often hollows where 
the frost can’t drain away: shady spots that 
get little direct sunlight (especially warm 
morning light) or exposed sites with cold 
winds. Wander around your garden 
throughout the year. Some places will feel 
warmer,some cooler. Mark them onachart 
and use them for planting. 
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his is the time to plant deciduous trees, 

| rhubarb crowns, and summer bulbs like 

gladioli and asparagus. It is the time to 

pore over seed and fruit tree catalogues planning 

for next season, to clean up garden rubbish and 

make a final winter compost heap. And to take a 
break. 


Harvests 
See the previous two months. 


Fruit harvest 

Now you can be picking: apples (Lady 
Williams), navel oranges, kiwifruit, limes, man- 
darins, citrons, grapefruit, bananas, avocadoes, 
tangeloes, medlars, alpine strawberries and cape 
gooseberries grown in a pot or sheltered spot. 


Vegetables 

Allthe year rounders plus brussels sprouts, 
Chinese cabbage, corn salad, celeriac, kale, 
purslane, spinach, turnips, swedes, foliage tur- 
nips and well mulched corn (this will be bland 
now but good for soup) and witloof. 


Problems to look for 

Pests now will include: early aphids (black 
and green), woolly aphids, early scale, leaf spots, 
and sooty mould on evergreens. 


Control 

Finish off the jobs not done last month. 
Don’t leave them any longer or new growth may 
take you by surprise. 
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Sooty mould grows where sap suckers 
have been feeding. Try grease banding to control 
ants. Wipe off the mould with a soapy wettex or 
wait and it will flake off naturally. This isa good 
time to squash woolly aphids between your fin- 
gers. The trees are dormant and the white ovals 
easily visible. Scale can be controlled with an oil 
spray (as long as the temperature is under 24° С). 
It can also be rubbed off with your fingers. 
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Preventive measures 

«бргау with homemade oil spray against 
scale and other overwintering pests (leave at least 
ten days between the sprays and don’t combine 
this with Bordeaux). 

¢Spray apples and pears with full strength 
urine for apple and pear scab. 

eSpray your roses immediately after prun- 
ing (prune your roses next month in cold areas) 
with Bordeaux, full strength urine or other fungi- 
cides. 

•Кетоуе loose bark from fruit trees to 
disturb overwintering pests. 

e Place grease bands on fruit trees ifthey are 
likely to be infected by red spider (two spotted 
mite). 


Whippersnip the Towering Tops of Weeds 


to prevent a build up of ‘ips 
M Spring 


•Кепеуу the mulch in your garden and 
orchard to cover up infected debris from last 
season. 

eWhippersnip the flowering tops off 
weeds to prevent build up of thrips and mites in 
spring. 

eClear away rubbish heaps and add nitro- 
gen and moisture to slow compost heaps to pre- 
vent bugs sheltering and breeding there for a 
population explosion in spring. 

eGrease band trees to stop ants for aphid 
control. 

e Leave your land completely fallow for six 
weeks to reduce cutworm infestations. 

¢Clean up any garden rubbish and make a 
final winter compost heap. 
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time, when the ground is warming up 

and the deep winter shadows are fading. 
This is the time you plant a packet of lettuce seed 
and get a glut three months later. It’s when you 
start lusting after giant tomato seedlings in the 
nurseries. 

Ignore them. They’re probably a variety 
you don’t want anyway, they'll have been force 
grown and won’t do much in your cold soil for 
months, by which time your home grown seed- 
lings will have spurted up and overtaken them. 

Never plant too early. You don’t gain 
anything by it. Even if your early crops stagger 
through frost and chilly soil, those planted later 
will probably outgrow them. (Of course it’s one 
thing for me to say this but I bet this year, like 
every other year, Бе planting peas a month too 
early, and cucumber seed that rots in the cold 
ground and the pumpkins will stare at me with 
freezing feet as I tuck mulch around them and 
hope they survive). 

There are a few old fashioned tips for judg- 
ing when it’s warm enough to plant hot weather 
crops. One old lore says to plant tomatoes when 
the soil is warm enough to sit on it with bare 
buttocks. In suburban areas you could use the 
back of your wrist! Another old saying is to plant 
corn when the peach blossom falls. Ido this every 
year, and it works — unless of course your peach 


T his is the early planting time, the exciting 
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blossom happens to be frosted off. 

Now is the worst time for frost, when ten- 
der garden care leads to sof{ new growth — 
which is promptly burnt off by nightly frosts. 
Frost needn’t be inevitable. See frost. 


What to plant 
This is the main crop planting time. Youare 
not only planting now for Christmas, you are also 


The Ground is wavm enough to plant 
tomatoes wher you can sit on it com- 
fortadly with bare buttocks. 
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planting for next winter. Things like silver beet, 
celery, beetroot, carrots, parsnips and leeks can 
all be planted in one go to see you through the 
year. Other crops like pumpkins and water- 
melons are also one crop plantings — plant 
enough to pick and store. 

Then there are the staggered croppers like 
beans, peas, corn, tomatoes and zucchini. I tend 
to plant a new succession when the first lot is just 
starting to flower. It works better than planting 
every two weeks, as, especially early in the sea- 
son, early and late planted crops tend to catch up 
with each other and you end up with a glut. 

There really is sucha thing as a spring flush 
— a time when growth bolts away overnight. 
Crops planted then will outgrow any planted 
several weeks before but you need to know your 
area to time them. 

Most gardens are getting sparse now, so it 
is worthwhile planting some fast growers to start 
spring eating. Try radish. If you don’t like the 
roots (like me) try cooking them, or eating the 
young tops like silver beet or lettuce. 

Chinese mustard (Chinese spinach or bok 
choi) can be eaten small and young, again in the 
same way you'd use spinach or lettuce. It’sa very 
fast grower but resists running to seed when it 
gets hot. Tampala, or Chinese spinach, is another 
fast grower. Use itas soon as you can bear to pick 
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the leaves, although the plant will eventually 
grow to about a metre tall, when you just eat the 
leaf tips. Tampala is very tender and delicate — 
much more delicate than silver beet and it suits 
even conservative eaters. 

Try baby carrots, like Amsterdam Forcing. 
Don’t thin them, just pull them as soon as they’re 
big enough. Try cos lettuce. Just pull off individ- 
ual leaves as soon as they are big enough without 
pulling up the lettuce, so the rest eventually 
hearts. You can do the same with Prizehead Red 
— simply harvest a bit whenever you have a 
salad. Rocket also gives quick salads but it’s a bit 
pungent and smoky for some tastes. Try soaking 
it in milk overnight before serving. 

A few crops you might not have thought of 
include growing your own popcorn (available 
from most seed suppliers). Or ornamental corn, 
again readily available. Ornamental corn grows 
in a range of colours: some are dark red, some 
purple, some yellow and white, and some are 
several colours all at once. It can be eaten when 
very young and the top kernels not yet full. Later 
it toughens, and can be used аза Christmas gift or 
ornament. Otherwise feed a surplus to the 
chooks, or grind it for a weird coloured but quite 
edible corn flour. 

Any area that can grow capsicums can 
grow okra. Itneedsat least four frost freemonths. 
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Grow it like tomatoes, pick the pods every day 
while they are tender and use it to thicken soups 
and stews. 


Harvests 

Organised gardens will have peas and 
broad beans beginning to crop now. Try picking 
the tops off the broad beans, lightly steaming or 
stir frying them and eating them — they're good. 
It’s also a good way to get rid of aphids on new 
leaves. Keep a sharp eye on your broccoli. Keep 
picking it every day orit will shoot to seed and the 
stems will go hard. Once you have picked your 
cauliflowers don’t haul them out. Leave them, 
and like broccoli, they will also produce smaller 
heads around the scar of the large one. 

Keep a close eye on silver beet and celery 
now. They have to last you till the new lot crops. 
Mulch them heavily while the soil is still cold to 
stop it warming up. This will delay them going to 
seed. Once they do start to seed nip it in the bud. 
Keep picking off the young seed heads (they’re 
good to eat when tender) and the plant will keep 
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cropping till you’re finished with it. 

If you want to stop your carrots going to 
seed mulch them heavily, so that just the tips are 
showing. Better still, dig them out, cut off the tops 
and store them somewhere cool, dark and dry for 
the next month or so. 

Anywhere that has a good autumn leaf 
display may have the right conditions to harvest 
maple syrup. Sugar maples are quite a common 
ornamental tree. The best time to harvest the sap 
is when the days are warm and the nights frosty, 
and the sap is flowing strongly. If youdon’t have 
asugar maple try tapping a silver birch, it’s sweet 
and very good. Both syrups need to be boiled 
down till they are thicker and sweeter. (For more 
information on growing sugars see An A to Z of 
Useful Plants). 


Fruit harvest 

This month you can have the following 
produce: navel oranges, lemons, tangeloes, 
mandarins, kiwifruit, grapefruit, avocadoes and 
limes. 


Vegetables 

All the year rounders plus: early aspara- 
gus, brussels sprouts, Chinese cabbage, corn 
salad, celeriac, kale, spinach, peas in warm areas, 
purslane, turnips, swedes, foliage turnips, wit- 
loof, early dandelion growth from last year’s 
roots (sweet now before they get bitter), snow 
peas in warm areas, mustard and early cutcelery 
growth. 


Other jobs 

If the frosts are more or less over in your 
area, plant citrus and other evergreens now, in- 
cluding a mass of natives, firstly because they’re 
beautiful, but also to attract predators to your 
garden. The adult form of many pest-eating 
predators feed on blossom, and the insects that 
hover around the flowers of your natives will 
help attract pest-eating birds as well. 


Problems to look for 

Pests may include: woolly aphis, red spi- 
der or two spotted mite, pear leaf blister mite, 
vine leaf blister mite, powdery mildew, brown 
rot, curly leaf and rust. 


Control 

Pests like soft sappy growth and this is a 
good time for it. If you are worried by pest 
outbreaks in spring try not to water spring crops, 
and don’t fertilise them till the spring flush is over 
— never give high nitrogen fertiliser. Try to cut 
down on soft early growth. Later, more even 
growth won't be so pest attractive and by then 
there’ll be more predators around to deal with 
them. 

Any efficient organic fertilising regime will 
help. Avoid high nitrogen fertilisers. Rely in- 
stead on the steady fertility from decaying or- 
ganic matter in the soil — mulch, mulch and 
compost. Don’t use any fertiliser in late winter 
when there will be excess nitrogen free in spring. 
Don’t water once a week or when the soil is dry. 
Constant moisture from drip irrigation and 
mulch is more effective, and not only in control- 
ling aphids. (Scale and two spotted or red spider 
mite on the other hand may be reduced with a 
strong overhead spray). 
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It is no myth that organically grown pro- 
duce has a greater resistance to many pests. If 
you doubt this organise your own trials. Feed 
one lot of plants with urea and another, across the 
garden or orchard, with compost. Note the level 
of pest infestation on each. 

This is the time to let last year’s crops 
flower, instead of hauling them all out. The adult 
form of many predators will be attracted by flow- 
ers. This is also the time to be planting flowers: 
native shrubs for winter flowering (most garden 
predators are natives too) and annuals for mid- 
summer heat. 

Put out parasitised woolly aphids now. 
The small wasps will hatch and help control the 
pests in your garden. Try sticking bee pollen onto 
any plant that you suspect may be pest prone, to 
attract the predators to it. 


Preventive measures 

Spray deciduous trees and shrubs again 
at bud swell with Bordeaux or other fungicides if 
the previous year has been bad for such condi- 
tions as curly leaf, brown rot and bacterial gum- 
mosis. 

eStart spraying with dilute marmite to at- 
tract lacewing and hoverfly predators. 

eSpray vines and berry fruit with Bor- 
deaux or other fungicides. 

e Put out fruit fly lures and check weekly to 
see if they are flying. 

¢Renew mulch in the garden and orchard 
to cover up any infected debris from last season. 

¢Spray your fruit blossom with chamomile 
in wet weather, or if brown rot has damaged it 
previously, to improve fruit set. 

¢Overhead-water your trees thoroughly if 
there are thrips in the blossoms. Count the thrips. 
If there are more than six per blossom consider 
spraying to save the fruit crop. 

eSpray onions with Bordeaux for mildew 
and onion neck rot. 

«Риі out slug and snail baits, traps and 
fences to protect seedlings and soft new spring 
growth. 

e Use foil mulches and bug traps at the base 
of fruit trees for stink and other bugs. 
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temperate areas, and being tempted to in 

cold ones. Don’t be tempted to plant too 
early. Too much cold stunts plants. Crops which 
have a sudden transition from cold to hot put out 
great soft green flushes, which makes them very 
pest prone. Slow, even growth later in the season 
is more productive. 

If you have warm days but clear, frosty 
nights, try covering your frost sensitive vege- 
tables with cardboard boxes or place bales of hay 
around the garden and stretch hessian or plastic 
across at night. 


T his is the main month for planting out in 


What to plant 

This is the main planting time. Plant hot 
weather crops now, that need a long time to 
mature before winter, like tomatoes, cucumber 
pumpkin, melons, okra and eggplant. Plant hot 
weather crops like lettuce, beans, zucchini and 
corn: ones that you'll keep planting in succes- 
sions through the summer. Planta year’s supply 
of root vegetables now — beetroot, parsnips, 
turnips, swedes and carrots. They may take up 
room but the older ones are sweeter, and once 
they are fully grown they should keep their bed 
free of weeds. When you pull them in winter and 
spring the bed will be ready dug and more or less 
weed free for planting other seedlings. 

Plant a lot of celery, parsley, celtice (a cross 
between celery and lettuce and a good salad 
standby) and spring onions now — enough to eat 
for 12 months (we use about 20 celery plants, but 
you'll need more if they don’t produce well). 
Add a few cabbages for summer coleslaw. 

Potatoes can be planted now, especially in 


cool areas, though I find a later crop that matures 
as the days are shortening gives better tubers. 
Don’t worry if frosts haven't finished yet. The 
potatoes will be dormant for several weeks after 
you ve planted them anyway. Just make sure any 
shoots are below ground, or mulch them heavily 
if they are early. ` 

Think of a few unusual crops like edible 
Chinese chrysanthemum, green radish, the New 
Zealand sweet potato kumara (make sure this is 
kept mulched and weed free). If you want to 
plant sweet potato, kumaras, or Jerusalem arti- 
chokes go to a specialty fruit store and buy some 
tubers. Plant, water, mulch and wait. 

Plant strawberry seed now (there are some 
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on the market which are sweet and productive), 
artichoke, asparagus, rhubarb and other large 
root vegetables that need to be largish by the time 
you plant them out next winter. 


Harvests 

This is the time that gardeners with fore- 
sight start frantically giving away cabbage before 
they bolt to seed. The same goes for last year’s 
carrots, beetroot, parsnips and radish. Serve 
cauliflower at every meal. Broccoli and brus- 
sels sprouts that started fruiting in autumn will 
still be giving off shoots now. If you planted them 
too late the heads will just be forming. Winter 
lettuce should be hearting now too. In mild areas 
dig up winter potatoes. Peas should be flowering 
and snow peas may be fruiting. Broad beans 
should be fattening. Eat the tops as a green 
vegetable. | 

Keep picking the centre out of silver beet, 
celery, spinach and broccoli now. The more you 
pick them the longer you'll have tender shoots 
that you can eat. They'll start to toughen after 
even a day or two now. 

This is also the time that you start blessing 
your wisdom in planting rhubarb, asparagus and 
artichokes. They'll start bearing about now, just 
as you're sick of just about everything else you've 
been eating for months. You can never have too 
much asparagus. Give it away, (we have friends 


who know to visit us in September as the aspara- 
gus starts). Don’t worry about picking asparagus 
and rhubarb to death now. They'll build up 
reserves later in the year when you're feasting on 
something else. 


Fruit harvest 

I find that a lot of fruit that didn’t quite 
mature in autumn sweetens now, like banana, 
ordinary passionfruit and tamarilloes. Other 
fruit available includes navel oranges, lemons, 
limes, tangeloes, mandarins, avocadoes, alpine 
strawberries and cape gooseberries if they have- 
n't been frosted off — autumn’s will mature now. 


Vegetables 

All the year rounders plus early asparagus, 
brussels sprouts, Chinese cabbage, corn salad, 
celeriac, kale, spinach (pick it often before it goes 
to seed), peas, purslane and spinach. 


Other jobs 

By now your ground should be prepared 
for main plantings, preferably green manured. If 
itisn’t,and you’ re still hauling out winter rubbish 
and last year’s weeds, try either of the following 
for a quick garden: 
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No dig bed 

Slash down the weeds and other garden 
detritus. Cover the patch with several layers of 
newspaper, then either a thick layer of compost, 
ora thick layer of lucerne hay covered witha little 
compost or even garden soil. This bed can be 
made in a few hours and can be planted at once. 

Ihave also used fresh stable tailings on top 
of the newspaper. It worked well, although we 
got an unexpected crop of maize from undi- 
gested corn, and I had to water it with liquid 
manure till it was decomposed enough not to 
need added nitrogen, otherwise my seedlings 
would have been weak and yellow. 

A friend used old sawdust for her bed, 
again with liquid manure and a dust of blood and 
bone. Other friends used sifted cow manure: 
when it is dry enough to force through a sieve it’s 
ready for the garden. Their garden is wonderful. 


Weed-free dug bed | 

Dig your garden bed and cover it with clear 
plastic for three weeks. The heat and moisture 
will hasten the germination of weeds, which will 
then die as the heat and moisture continues. At 
the end of three weeks the ground should be 
fairly weed free. Roll up the plastic to use next 
time. 


Radish garden 

Use radishes to plough your garden. Dig 
your garden if it is solid turf, or just pull out the 
main weeds and spent crops. Now scatter radish 
seed thickly. (You need to save your own seed for 
this or it will be expensive but radish seed is easy 
to harvest and keep). Let the radishes grow for 
three weeks — they should take up every milli- 
metre of garden. Now pull them out and plant. 
Radishes germinate at much lower temperatures 
than most crops, and their deep roots will do the 
digging for you. Leave the radishes on top of the 
soil as mulch, or compost them. 


Green manure crops 

This is the time to plant green manure crops 
for next winter's eating. This month’s green 
manure will be slashed in December or January, 
and cauliflowers, cabbages and broad beans 
planted in its place. Try peas, buckwheat, broad 
beans (no, they won’t set many beans but green 
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manure needs to be slashed just on flowering 
anyway), green beans, lupins and oats. 


Natives 

Prune winter-flowering natives now, as 
soonas flowering finishes. Not much, just cut out 
the dead wood, old flowers and generally trim 
them. Flowering native plants are the best preda- 
tor attractors of all — have lots of them. 

Weed your lawns now. Feed them with a 
scattering of blood and bone or compost. Graft 
fruit trees, just before bud burst but before the sap 
is flowing. The timing will vary from district to 
district. 


Pests to look for 

Look out for the following: scale, thrips, 
aphids and bugs. Black spot, apple and pear scab, 
shot hole, carrot fly, bean fly, green vegetable 
bug, leaf spots, woolly aphids and sooty mould. 
Also whitefly, harlequin beetles, grasshoppers, 
young caterpillars, rust, brown rot (on blossoms 
and causing dieback on twigs), curly leaf, apple 
and pear scab, shot hole, mildew, codlin moth in 
warm areas, chocolate spot on broad beans, and 
apple dimpling bug. 


Control 

This is the time when deciduous trees start 
to put out green leaves and evergreens new 
shoots. This young growth is soft, juicy and 
prone to pest damage, especially from aphids. 

Aphids start to breed up when the tem- 
perature reaches about 4° C. Unfortunately 
predators like ladybirds don’t breed up till the 
temperature is much warmer, and long, cloudy, 
moist springs may mean aphid trouble. 

The best aphid prevention is a good crop of 
flowering natives through winter to attract the 
birds, as well as water and shelter bushes for 
them. Even nectar eaters usually catch insects 
when they are nesting and feeding their young 
now. Try spraying with dilute marmite to attract 
hoverflies, use strong jets of water, or just rub the 
aphids off with your fingers. Aphids won't fly 
over reflective mulch — try alfoil or nasturtiums. 
As a last resort try lantana, wormwood, nettle 
spray or derris spray. 

Thrips may be attacking blossom now as 


Radish Garden. 


winter weeds die off and the thrips need to look 
for alternative food supplies. They are particu- 
larly attracted to apple blossom. Even six thrips 
per blossom can mean poor fruit set or deformed 
fruit. Control winter weeds, or better still have 
alternative flowering ground cover. I find na- 
sturtiums are excellent around susceptible trees. 
Try soap, onion or derris spray. 

Woolly aphids may be sucking now too, 
especially where plants have been too heavily 


pruned. Consider summer pruning instead 
(wounds heal faster) and only prune if it’s really 
necessary. 

If the temperature is below 24° C you can 
still spray white oil to control mites or scale or 
mite eggs. 


Preventive measures 

¢ Plant onion with carrots: deters carrot fly. 

¢Put out slater, cutworm and earwig baits. 

e Tie black woolly aphids on infected trees. 

• Make sure you have flower crops coming 
on: vegetables gone to seed, annuals planted last 
autumn like pansies and sweet peas, spring flow- 
ering shrubs like bursaria, clematis and wonga 
vine to attract predators. 

Cover the ground with clear plastic for 
three weeks after brassicas if they have been 
infected with black cabbage rot. 

¢Spray fruit with chamomile tea or regular 
seaweed sprays for brown rot and blossom fall 
due to curly leaf or brown rot. 

eCheck fruit fly lures. 

e Put out codlin moth lures now, ога week 
before the first codlin moth was caught in your 
trap last year. 

¢Plant nasturtiums under fruit trees to help 
control aphids and woolly aphids. 

¢Spray apples at green tip stage with Bor- 
deaux to control scab and bitter rot. 


A no-plough garden — 
the grass and weeds are 
cut and raked up. 
Newspaper is put on the 
mown grass and the 
weeds and clippings are 
piled on top. Now the 
grass is dead beneath 
the paper. Seedlings can 
be planted in holes and 
the decomposing weeds 
can be used as mulch. 


- T BEET- sow spring to late January | 
ae SOW pe to late oy 


н SPROUTS- sow Christmas to o late January 
BURDOCK- sow early autumn 2 : ee 
_ CABBAGE- depends on variety - - slow maturing с ones. planti in spring, tiny ones 


oe а ill mature by. ‘winter or for spring ifsown up: until late February 


2 CHINESE CABBAGE- sow early autumn | : 
CHINESE MUSTARD GREENS- sow late summer to early autumn 
CARROTS- sow spring to mid-summer 
-~ CAULIFLOWERS- sow mid to late summer, depending on variety 
__CELERY- sow spring 
CHICORY (witloof)- sow in spring 
CORN SALAD (lamb’s lettuce)- sow in late summer (avoid hot weather) 
CRESS- sow any time indoors, late summer outdoors | 
ENDIVE- sow late spring to late summer 
- KOHL RABI- sow late spring to late summer 
LEEKS- sow early spring to mid summer 
LETTUCE- sow late summer to early winter depending on variety 
_ MUSTARD- sow апу time indoors, late summer to early winter outdoors 
_ MUSTARD GREENS- sow early spring to late February 
ONIONS- sow spring onions in autumn and spring 
=- PARSLEY- sow spring and summer 
PARSNIPS- sow spring to mid summer 
PEAS- sow late summer to late spring 
RADISHES- sow late summer to early winter for long maturing winter radishes 
SALSIFY- sow spring to early summer 
SPINACH- sow late summer to early autumn 
SWEDES- sow early spring to early autumn 
ТАМРАТА- sow in spring 
TURNIPS- sow in early spring and again in late summer to early autumn 
НОР SHOOTS- sow in spring; young shoots and leaves can be eaten. 
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Т his is the season when you realise how 

good your garden planning was last 
year. This is the ‘hungry gap’ I men- 
tioned earlier, the time when few of this year’s 
crops аге bearing and most of last year’s are being 
hauled up for the compost heap or green manure 
bucket (just add water for almost instant liquid 
fertiliser). 


Hungry gap harvest 

In temperate areas the crops bearing about 
this time will be early crops like: radish, Chinese 
mustard greens, spring onions, corn salad or 
lamb’s lettuce, mustard and cress, or young car- 
rots, mignonette lettuce or new potatoes in 
warmer areas. 

Then there will be the crops you planted 
last Christmas or autumn to be bearing now: 
borecole, or cale, broccoli, brussels sprouts, cau- 
liflowers, cabbage, Chinese cabbage, endive, 
young carrots. 

There will also be the remnants of last 
year’s plantings, and this may still be the bulk of 
what you are eating: silver beet, carrots, beetroot, 
turnips, spinach, winter lettuce like green velvet, 
celery, onions, parsnips, and salsify. 

The trouble is most of these will be heading 
to seed, which leads to the old spring standbys, 
peas and broad beans. These are planted in 
autumn because they will go to seed early. The 
seed, of course, is the beans or peas you’ll eat. 

If you have a surplus of peas or broad 


beans, try drying them іп а cool oven or sunlight. 
Store them in an airtight jar with a dried clove of 
garlic or bayleaves to discourage weevils, and 
soak them overnight before cooking. Don’t be 
tempted to dry overmature peas and beans be- 
cause dry tasteless fresh beans mean dry tasteless 
cooked ones. Only dry sweet young crops. 
Crops that have gone to seed can still be 
used. I chop up the lot and simmer them on the 
wood stove for a thick, well flavoured stock. I 
throw away the tough vegetables. A friend grates 
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root vegetables, mixes them with wheat germ 
and stockand bakes them into dog biscuits. Once 
crisp they can be stored for months. Often crops 
that seem too tough to be used can be saved by 
peeling away the single tough membrane that is 
making them inedible. The rest can be steamed, 
or tossed in butter over a low heat, then puréed. 

I always leave the best of the crop to go to 
seed naturally, staking tall ones so they don’t 
‘lodge’ and the seed germinate prematurely. 
Most of my ‘gone to seeds’ self seed. Some seed 
is collected, but most is just left till I want it. 
Carrot tops get plucked in early spring, turnip 
tops at Christmas, and dried beans are shucked 
for their contents after the last frost. It isn’t an 
efficient way of saving seed but in most big 
gardens labour is in far shorter supply than gone- 
to-seed vegetables. 


Fruit harvest 

Early loquats will be bearing now, and 
mulberries in hot areas. So will strawberries, 
early raspberries, navel oranges, lemons, limes, 
tangeloes, mandarins, avocadoes, alpine straw- 
berries, cape gooseberries and rhubarb. 


Vegetables 

All the year rounders with special empha- 
sis on the broccoli and cabbages, plus asparagus, 
artichokes, brussels sprouts, corn salad, celeriac, 
peas and snow peas. 


which ave Soin 
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What to plant 

If you didn’t plant peas and beans in au- 
tumn and still have a craving for your own, try 
planting them now. Peas and broad beans usu- 
ally are only planted to mature in cool weather 
without frosts because frosts burn off the flowers 
and the flowers don’t set in hot weather. 

Choose the coolest spot in your garden, 
preferably with afternoon but not morning 
shade, or interplant a crop of corn with the broad 
beans or peas. Using this method I’ve had broad 
beans for Christmas and peas in late January 
when the temperature is in the 40s and the let- 
tuces are falling flat on the ground. In warmer 
weather they will crop much faster and will need 
picking every day because the beans and peas go 
tough if left on the bush past the small and juicy 
stage. 

This is not a method to maximise your crop 
but it is a way to get out-of-season vegetables 
without resorting to the supermarket or the 
freezer. And for some traditionalists peas are a 
Christmas necessity. - 

Mulching the peas heavily will also help to 
keep the soil temperature down. Mulch any of 
the ‘last year’ croppers too, to retard their going 
to seed. But only mulch new crops lightly so the 
soil will warm upas fast as possible around them. 

A few unusual crops you might try plant- 
ing noware: foliage turnips, tampala, white icicle 
radish and mustard greens. 


And bake on tvays 
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My favourite foliage turnips are ‘foliage of 
shagoin’. You grow them like ordinary turnips, 
and the roots are well flavoured, for those who 
like turnips — I don’t, but the tops are delicious. 
Stir fry them, steam them, wrap them. around 
stuffings or eat them raw in salads. They are frost 
resistant, heat ‘resistant and fast growing. Опе 
crop will last all year. 

Tampala is Chinese spinach — hardier than 
spinach, and better flavoured than silver beet. 
Use the whole plant at 15 cm or let them grow to 
60 cm and eat the tips. 

I dislike radishes but the long white ones 
are delicious if pickled or steamed till soft, and 
they taste like asparagus. Slice them thinly and 
put them in stew. The characteristic radish fla- 
vour will disappear. That’s too bad if you like 
radishes, but white radishes (I’m told) are good 
eaten raw as well. Like all radishes they are 
sweeter and milder when young and quickly 
grown. Don’t skimp with the water, and plant in 
well prepared soil if you have it. If you haven’t, 
the radishes will force their way through any- 
thing, but will taste harsher. They also look 
spectacular (up to 40 cm long if grown well) and 
mature in six or seven weeks if sown in spring. 

Spring crops do mature faster than crops 
sown later. There really are spring and autumn 
flushes, and if you want fast growth try and take 
advantage of them. 


Instead of Staking Them, 
let beans к peas gow trough 
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Green manure 

This is the time to plant last minute green 
manure crops that can be slashed and ready for 
January plantings of winter vegetables. Broad 
beans are an excellent green manure crop: nitro- 
gen fixing, producing excellent quantities of 
organic matter and fast growing in spring. Plant 
them thickly, about a seed space between each 
(you’re not growing them for the beans but for 
organic matter) and don’t worry if they falldown 
and rot. They have to do this some time anyway. 

Slash them as soonas the flowers first form, 
otherwise the stems will be too tough to decom- 
pose quickly. Dig them inif you must but remem- 
ber that decomposing organic matter in the soil 
may inhibit the germination or growth of other 
plants. Alternatively, just leave them to rot on the 
surface, sped up if necessary with a bit of water 
and blood and bone. Part the mulch to plant the 
seeds or seedlings of the next crop. 

If you’re worried about damping off, 
which is oftena problem with organic matter and 
seedlings, drizzle some chamomile tea around 
each seedling. But if the mulch is well parted 
there shouldn’t be a problem, and the seedlings 
won’tbe susceptible once their stems have tough- 
ened. 

Sunflowers make a good spring green 
manure crop. The seed is cheap. Just buy bird 
seed and scatter it thickly. Unless the soil is dry 
don’t even bother about covering the seed be- 
cause it germinates quickly. Slash the sunflow- 
ers as soon as the flower heads form, otherwise 
you'll lose the best of the organic matter as the 
stems toughen, and they'll just lie there hard and 
fibrous for the rest of the growing season. (If you 
don’t use them all as green manure roast and 
grind them for coffee, eat the kernels fresh or 
cooked, use them for oil, or just enjoy the look of 
them). 

Other fast green manures include buck- 
wheat, which again has cheap seed — just buy a 
kilogram from a health food store — and it will 
grow on clay, sand or cotton wool. Scatter it 
thickly, don’t cover the seed unless you feel 
guilty leaving it exposed to the elements, and 
slash as soon as it forms seedheads. Buckwheat 
is reputed to make phosphorous more readily 
available to following crops. Mustard is one of 
the fastest green manure crops, as are radishes, 
and of course weeds. 


Other jobs 


Ornamental garden 

This is a good time to feed lawns. Sprinkle 
them with some blood and bone, as though you 
were sifting icing sugar over a cake, or use sifted 
compost, horse or cow manure. The rapid spring 
growth of lawns will quickly cover any residue. 

Divide dahlias and chrysanthemums now, 
and stake any tall perennials. An old trick for a 
low maintenance herbaceous border is to cover 
beds with old chicken mesh or reinforcing, about 
100 cm off the ground, and let the tall flowers 
grow through. 

Guide some of the foliage through to hide 
the supports. This is also a good technique with 
climbing beans, French beans, peas and tomatoes 
— in fact any plant that needs staking. Tall grow- 
ers like climbing peas may need two layers of 
support. 


Chooks 

October is a good time to buy young 
chooks. They should be laying by Christmas. If 
you don’t raise your own chickens try buying 
alternately black, white or red ones, to ‘colour 
code’ each year, or leave different coloured roost- 
ers with the females each season. If they’re not 
laying well check their water: fresh, preferably 
flowing, water encourages chooks to drink. A 
stagnant puddle may keep them alive but you'll 
get fewer eggs. 

Also check they aren’t being frightened by 
hawks, foxes or young kids. Mine seem terrified 
of sheep — with reason — the sheep sneak in and 
guzzle their food. 

Chooks were once jungle birds, living in 
the broken light in the undergrowth. If you want 
secure, non-paranoid chooks try to duplicate 
this. Stick branches and old corn stalks over their 
run so that the light below is shifting and semi- 
shaded. They'll feel less vulnerable no matter 
what is around. 


Pests to look for 

Look out for aphids, bugs, jassids, thrips, 
grape vine moth, vine leaf blister mite, powdery 
mildew, codlin moth, black spot, apple and pear 
scab, brown rot, leaf spot, shot hole, harlequin 
beetles and sooty mould. 


Control 

There should be more predators now the 
weather is getting warmer. Hoverflies and lace- 
wings are probably darting around the blossoms 
in your garden and clearing up the remnants of 
the early spring pests. Scale seem to be less 
succulent for predators, especially birds. I find 
that birds clear up aphids and thrips first and 
only move onto scale as the weather warms up. 

Actually a small infestation of scale in 
spring will help control new pest prone sappy 
growth, but if there are still scale on your trees 
you should probably think about controlling 
them. Try and hose them off, or wipe with a 
soapy wettex if the plant is small. If the tempera- 
ture is under 24° C, and you confidently expect it 
will stay that way for ten days, spray with white 
oil. Pyrethrum, quassia, nicotine and soap sprays 
will clear scale. Make sure all the trunk and 
branches are covered too. But please: avoid using 
these if possible because you will kill predators. If you 
must spray leave every second*row untouched, 
then spray these a week later, to leave a predator 
reserve. 

If youare pestered with severe outbreaks of 
scale in spring look at your general cultivation. 
Late winter Bordeaux sprays may be the reason, 
killing off predators. Spray in early winter or 
only spray every second row, finishing off the 
rest ten days later. Avoid windbreaks of tree 
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lucerne, osage orange, japonica and hawthorn — 
they carry San Jose scale. Weak sappy growth 
from too much nitrogen and water will also en- 
courage scale. 

Sooty mould on citrus, camellias and ole- 
anders can be а ѕса]е or ant/aphis problem. The 
mould grows on the honey dew they excrete. Try 
grease banding the base of the plants or growing 
tansy around the trunk to control ants, aphids, 
brown and black scale and sooty mould. 

Aphids can also attack carrots at this time of 
year. Try a vigorous hosing or, even better, 
squash them between your fingers and leave the 
residue on the foliage. 

White fly swarm up in clouds if disturbed 
on carrots and other root crops, ferns, grasses, 
citrus and rhododendrons. They are worst in 
spring and autumn. Try spraying with soapy 
water (don’t use detergent) or garlic spray. Ifthe 
problem persists use rhubarb leaf spray or nico- 
tine spray but these are poisonous so should only 


Vigorous sprawling vines like chokoes can be used 
to outgrow weeds. Try them over blackberries, 
bracken and nettles, or even kikuyu to shade out 
light and КІП the plants below. 


be a last resort. 

Yellow painted boards covered with glue 
or motor oil should become covered in white fly 
lured to their deaths by the vivid colour. 

If you have hordes of harlequin bugs don’t 
panic. These yellow, black and orange bugs are 
otherwise known as push-me-pull-yous and are 
often too intent on their sex lives to do much 
damage. Prevent them building to plague pro- 
portions by cleaning up old pots, wood heaps, 
inactive compost piles and other debris where 
they could shelter. Put reflective foil under any 
plant they find desirable (holly hocks are the 
prime target in my garden) or check favoured 
plants daily and hose under the foliage where 
they will be sheltering. In desperate cases garlic, 
quassia, wormwood or rhubarb leaf sprays can 
be used. 


Preventive measures 

eSpray apples and pears for apple and pear 
scab with dilute urine when three quarters of the 
blossom has fallen. 

•Кеер up seaweed sprays for brown rot 
and general fungal and bacterial problems. 

¢Let parsnips and other umbellifera go to 
seed for codlin moth control. 

¢Skirt trees with hessian traps for fruit tree 
weevil, which pupates in the branches. 

eSpray grapes when the shoots are less 
than 100 cm long with Bordeaux for black spot 
and powdery mildew. 

Strawberries should be Bordeauxed 
about now for black spot, mildew and a range of 
funguses. 

eCheck for stem borer in currants — prune 
off infected branches. 

•Кеер up codlin moth lures and fruit fly 
traps. 

“Кеер a good supply of chive or chamo- 
mile tea on hand for black spot, scab, mildew and 
brown rot. Affected plants may be sprayed every 
couple of days. 

Spray berry fruit now and grape shoots to 
control black spot and other funguses and mil- 
dew. 

¢Mulch strawberries and rhubarb now. 
Mulching now prevents leaf disease later. 

• І brown rot has beena problem in the past 
you may need to thin your fruit. Use casuarina, 
seaweed or horsetail tea as a preventive. 


TIME 

JULY, OCTOBER: 
AUGUST, SEPTEMBER: 
ALL YEAR: 


YEAR ROUND LETTUCE 


VARIETY 

SUNNYLAKE 
YATESDALE 

COS, RED MIGNONETTE 


READY TO USE 
12-16 WEEKS 
12-16 WEEKS 
12-14 WEEKS 


AUGUST/JANUARY: 
OCTOBER/FEBRUARY: 
MARCH/JUNE: 
JUNE/AUGUST: 
OCTOBER/DECEMBER: . 
SEPTEMBER/FEBRUARY: 
DECEMBER/MARCH: 
MARCH/APRIL: 
MAY/JULY: 


PENNLAKE 

IMPERIAL 847, GREATLAKES 
IMPERIAL D, WINTERLAKE 
IMPERIAL TRIUMPH 

GREEN GOLD HYBRID 
BALLHEAD, MARIA, SAVOY 
BALLHEAD, MARIA, SAVOY 
ENFIELD MARKET 
OXHEART, PARISIAN 


12-14 WEEKS 

14-20 WEEKS 

14-20 WEEKS 

12-16 WEEKS 
DEC/MARCH, 
MARCH/OCTOBER, 
MAY/ AUGUST, 
MAY/AUGUST 
SEPTEMBER/NOVEMBER. 


YEAR ROUND ONIONS 
VARIETY 
SPRING ONIONS 
EARLY WHITE 
ODOURLESS, CALRED, PICKLING 
WHITE AND BROWN SPANISH 
PUKEHOE, CREAM GOLD 
AILSA CRAIG, PRIZETAKER,WHITE SPANISH 


WHEN TO PLANT 
ALL YEAR: 

FEBRUARY TO MARCH: 
APRIL/MAY: 
APRILJULY: 
JUNE/JULY: 
JULY/SEPTEMBER: 


HARVEST 
ALL YEAR 
OCT/JANUARY 
DEC/MARCH 
DEC/MARCH 
FEB/MARCH 
FEB/ APRIL. 


VEGETABLE MATURING GUIDE 


ASPARAGUS 
BEANS 

BROAD BEANS 
BROCCOLI 
BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
CABBAGE 
CAPSICUM 
CARROT 
CAULIFLOWER 
CELERY 

CHICORY 

CHINESE CABBAGE 
CHOKO 

CORN 

CRESS 

CUCUMBER 
EGGPLANT 
ENDIVE 

FOLIAGE TURNIPS 
GLOBE ARTICHOKES 
HORSERADISH 

J ARTICHOKES 
KOHL RABI 

LEEKS 


3 YEARS 
8-12 WEEKS 
20-24 WEEKS 
16-18 WEEKS 
18-20 WEEKS 
10-16 WEEKS 
16-20 WEEKS 
16-20 WEEKS 
12-20 WEEKS 
14-21 WEEKS 
16 WEEKS 
8-12 WEEKS 
16-24 WEEKS 
11-20 WEEKS 
1-2 WEEKS 
10-12 WEEKS 
10-12 WEEKS 
9-10 WEEKS 
6-10 WEEKS 
30 WEEKS 
20-24 WEEKS 
20-24 WEEKS 
8-12 WEEKS 
20 WEEKS 


LETTUCE 
MARROW 
MELONS 
OKRA 
ONIONS 
PARSNIPS 
PARSLEY 
PEAS 
POTATOES 
PUMPKINS 
RADISHES 


RHUBARB (SEED) 


SALSIFY 
SILVER BEET 
SORREL 
SPINACH 


SPRING ONIONS 
SWEET POTATOES 


RUCCA 
SWEDE 
TOMATOES 
TURNIPS 


WHITE TURNIPS 


YAMS 


12- 24 WEEKS 
10-20 WEEKS 
12-20 WEEKS 
20 WEEKS 
20-32 WEEKS 
20 WEEKS 
8-12 WEEKS 
18-22 WEEKS 
20-25 WEEKS 
16-25 WEEKS 
2-8 WEEKS 
30-52 WEEKS 
24 WEEKS 
6-12 WEEKS 
8-12 WEEKS 
6-10 WEEKS 
8-12 WEEKS 
20-24 WEEKS 
6-10 WEEKS 
16-20 WEEKS 
16-25 WEEKS 
16-20 WEEKS 
10-14 WEEKS 
20-24 WEEKS 


High yield/low maintenance crops 


Chokoes 

Take a mature choko, let it sprout, plant it in 
reasonable soil in spring and you will have boxes 
by autumn апфеуегу succeeding year. Chokoes 
die down after frost and resprout only in warm 
soil. They will climb as high as the tallest pine 
tree. Chokoes can be grown as far south as 
Melbourne as long as they grow near a warm wall 
and are heavily mulched in autumn so they don’t 
freeze in winter. Even if the crop doesn’t mature 
the immature chokoes can still be eaten. 


Jerusalem artichokes 

Plant the tubers. Watch them grow tall and 
covered in bright yellow flowers. Grub up the 
roots after three months. Let the plants die back 
in winter and harvest the rest for storage. Warn- 
ing: once these are grown they are hard to get rid 
of — small roots keep growing. 


Potatoes 

Potatoes needn’t be planted more than 
once. Becomea ‘potato bandicoot’. Never dig up 
all the tubers. Just scratch under the mulch for 
enough for your meal and let the remainder 
regrow. As long as your plants stay healthy and 
you continue to mulch them well you should 
have continuous potatoes. 


Banana passionfruit 
These are prolific, frost resistant and 
slightly tarter than normal passionfruit but 
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longer and yellow whenripe. They area wonder- 
ful plant to have sprawling somewhere. 


Grapes 
It is a myth that grapes need to be severely 


pruned each year. Let them ramble and mature 


erratically over several months. Forget about 
feeding them, or pests or birds. They won't find 
them all in the tangle of foliage anyway. If grapes 
aren’t pruned they don’t have to regrow leaves 
and branches, so they need less feeding. Just 
enjoy them. The leaves can be used to wrap up 
your favourite fillings, then simmered in water or 
lemon juice or deep fried. The shoots can be eaten 
like silver beet. 


Making vegetables perennial 

If you pick your broccoli every day, and 
continue to feed it, it will keep bearing. Don’t let 
it go to seed. I once kept one for three years, then 
went on holiday. When I got back it was inedible. 

Silver beet can be kept producing for sev- 
eral years. Again, pick it every day and don’t let 
it go to seed. It will keep branching with smaller 
and more numerous leaves. Do the same with 
celery, although celery must be fed continuously 
and well, or it will be tough and stringy. 

Once you pick a cauliflower don’t pull out 
the stalk. It will produce more small heads. Pick 
these while firm or they get tough, especially in 
hot weather. They may turn yellow or purple in 
summer. Don’t worry about it. 

Don’t pull out spring onion bulbs. Mine 
have been in for six years. We just eat the tops and 
they keep multiplying. 
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his is the time of year when everyone 

l dreams of growing something. The sap 

rises in plant and gardener, fruit swells 

from the blossom and I get a manic gleam my eye 

and sneak out at night to tread on the snails. 

This is also the main planning time. What 

you plant in the next two months will determine 
what you'll be eating next winter and spring. 


What to plant 

There are two sorts of long term crops you 
should be thinking about. The first category is 
those you plant to see you through the year — 
carrots, beetroot, parsnips, leeks, parsley, silver 
beet, celery, turnips and swedes can all be 
planted in spring and eaten throughout the year. 
Except in very cool areas they can still be planted 
now if you coax them along. 

Make sure you have enough in by now to 
see you through the next eight months or so. 
Calculate how many you eat a week and multi- 
ply. Grow too many rather than too few. Spring 
and winter surpluses are a thing to boast about. 
Unlike summer gluts of zucchini you can always 
give away an armful of winter silver beet or a 
bunch of fat carrots, dark orange from the frost. 

Other crops need to be timed carefully for 
winter and spring eating. Plant them too early 
and they'll be past their most prolific by winter. 
Plant them too late and they'll just sit there till 
spring then dash to seed before you get more than 
a taste. 

Crops that need planning include brassi- 
cas: broccoli, cauliflowers, cabbage and brussels 
sprouts as well as onions, broad beans, peas, 
radish and winter lettuce. This is the time for 


planning brassicas. 

There is no easy way of telling when you 
should plant your winter crops. It will depend on 
your weather and the time it takes each crop to 
mature. You will have to go by your past experi- 
ence, and that of your neighbours. Paleface cau- 
liflowers for example supposedly take five 
months to mature. I’ve had one take 18 months 
and others ready in three. Cool weather means 
slower maturing, and a hot spell after cool 
weather can mean fantastic growth spurts so that 
lost time is more than recovered. 

One autumn I planted cauliflowers with 
five and three month maturing times respec- 
tively. Both matured at the same time in the 
spring flush. 

Try planting Paleface cauliflowers, which 
need five months to mature, from December 
onwards. These are old reliables. That way you 
should get staggered cropping from autumn 
through to late spring, even if the first few have 
yellow or purple tops from too much sun. Make 
sure brussels sprouts have at least three frost free 
months to mature. If you plant them too early 
they'll be puffy and tasteless from the heat. Broc- 
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coli needs about the same time. If you plant too 
early the main stem will be small and stringy and 
the offshoots will go to seed faster than you can 
eat them. 

It is better to plant too early than too late. 
Crops that grow too fast can always be slowed 
down by very heavy mulch, applied after a cool 
spell or in the early morning. It may sound crazy 
but try emptying ice cubes under the mulch to 
cool down the soil. 

It is no use watering less frequently hoping 
you'll slow down their growth. They'll mature 
just as fast but they'll be smaller and tougher. 


Quick crops 

There is still a chance for fresh food for 
Christmas even if you haven’t planted by the end 
of November. Try: 

Cutcelery. This is a celery used like parsley 
and is very strongly flavoured. Seed can be sown 
all year round throughout Australia. 

Borage. Borage is usually just grown as a 
herb, but the cucumber-tasting leaves are deli- 
cious cooked like spinach or dipped in egg and 
breadcrumbs and fried. Sow from August to 
March or all year in hot areas. It is very fast 
growing. 

Rocket. It’s also called rucca or eruca sativa 
and can be sownall year round. It self sows with 
vigour. Eat the young leaves in salads. The older 
leaves are slightly bitter and smoky, loved by 
some but not me. Try steaming it. 

Purslane. This is an annual sown in spring 
in cool conditions, and all year round in tropical 
to subtropical regions. Cook it or eat it raw. Cut 
the leaves at about 10 cm high or less. It’s usually 
soft and tender. 

Radishes. There are a multitude on the 
market: red, red and white, long white, black, 
small and round, or long and tapering. They will 
start to mature in six weeks. Steam the tops. 

Watercress. You can be eating this in a 
month, but beware of tiny snails which carry liver 
fluke. Wash even home grown watercress in 
three changes of water. 

Baby carrots. These should be ready for 
first pulling six weeks from when the seedlings 
emerge. Plant themas thickly as you like. Aslong 
as you harvest them regularly the others will 
gradually thicken as you make space for them. 

Silver beet. You should have your first 


picking in a month if you feed and water well. 

Chinese cabbage. Don’t try this in sub- 
tropical areas — it'll bolt to seed unless you grow 
it in a cool shaded place. In cooler areas you may 
be picking it two months from planting. 


Staples 

This is the month to plant ‘staples’ such as 
spring wheat in cool areas or millet (use canary 
seed) which matures in about 45 days and can be 
added to rice dishes. Others staples include red 
lentils or soybeans (use fresh, dried cooking 
beans for this) or sugar beet. If you can’t get the 
beet seed, plant ordinary beetroot and boil it 
down to the syrup which is red but long keeping 
and very sweet, and much better for you than 
white cane sugar. 

Plant sesame seed for tahini. Just plant the 
brown unhulled seeds from health food shops 
but try to get seeds that aren’t too old. Plant 
sunflowers for sunflower seed and sunflower oil. 
Just crush the seed and pour on boiling water, 
leave overnight, then skim off the oil. Repeat till 
no ‘oil slick’ appears in the morning. 


Lettuce 

Lettuce sown now may be ready for Christ- 
mas in warm areas. Try mignonette or butter- 
head lettuce. They’re small and sweet with soft 
rather than crisp leaves. Cos lettuce can also be 
sown now. Just pull off the leaves as you want 
them or wait till it hearts. These lettuce should 
take ten to 12 weeks to mature now, or 14 weeks 
in colder weather. 

In hot areas sow only bolt-resistant lettuce 
such as Narromar, red mignonette and good old 
Greatlakes, the common lettuce that goes crisp in 
the fridge. 

I grow red mignonette all year round, let- 
ting them go to seed and sprout at will. They 
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tolerate both frost and heat waves. 

Lettuces transplanted in hot weather may 
seem to take, but then go prematurely to seed. 
Only transplant on cool days when it’s overcast 
or in the evening, and keep the plants sheltered 
for a few days and well watered. If the lettuces 
are large cut off two thirds of the leaves to mini- 
mise transpiration and make sure the roots point 
straight down. Lettuces are often transplanted 
into holes too small for them. 

Never sow lettuce when the temperature is 
over 28° C because the seed may go dormant. 
This can be overcome by putting the seed in the 
fridge, slightly moistened, for a couple of days 
before you sow. 

Bitter lettuces are common in summer. 
This is caused by any setback to their growth. 
Usually it’s because of moisture stress but some- 
times it’s lack of fertiliser. Keep lettuces growing 
strongly if you want them to be sweet. Water 
them every day, mulch them to even out fluctua- 
tions in soil temperature, control weeds and keep 
the soil fertile and humus-rich. 

Too much water can make some types of 
lettuce puffy instead of firm hearted. Try using 
drippers instead of a sprinkler, or sticking the 
hose under the mulch. Or shade them. I like to 
grow summer lettuces under the corn or in the 
shade of the beans so they are sheltered from 
harsh afternoon sun but get morning sun to help 
dry them out and prevent slimy interiors. 

If your lettuces fail to heart it’s probably 
because they’ve had too much nitrogen and 
water, especially during hot weather. Stick to 
organic fertilisers steadily releasing nutrients 
from organic matter, or manures, blood and 
bone, or if necessary, one of the liquid manures 
detailed below. 

If you are bothered by slimy lettuce try 
mulching heavily and watering less (especially 
overhead watering) and make sure your lettuces 
aren’t grown in the same spot year after year. To 
keep down fungal and bacterial conditions allow 
at least two other crops to grow before you re- 
plant with lettuce. Don’t plant lettuce near dan- 
delions, chicory or endive: they have the same 
range of pests and diseases. 


Melons in grass 
Melons take from 100 to 150 days to mature, 
depending on the variety and climate. If you are 
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growing them іп a marginal area try growing 
them on the lawn. Take a forkful of compost or 
good soil, heap it in the middle of mown grass, 
and plant seeds or seedlings on top. Surround the 
mound with black plastic or alfoil. Don’t try this 
in hot areas because you'll burn the vine. Give 
liquid manure every week. 

Most animals ignore melons once they’re 
too big to be easily trodden on. Keep the grass 
grazed with anything from sheep to wallabies to 
guinea pigs, or mow it yourself. 

Even without alfoil or black plastic these 
grass-grown melons will be less frost prone. The 
short grass acts as a natural insulator. But they 
must be fed and watered well to compensate for 
grass competition. 

This method also saves space in the vege- 
table garden and removes mildew-prone foliage 
from the humid confines of taller plants. I’ve 
tried it with pumpkins as well as melons, and 
have found it speeds up maturity by two weeks 
here. к 
Successions 

Even if your vegetables haven't cropped 
yet don’t forget to keep planting to get continu- 
ous crops. A new lot of beans should be planted 
as soon as the last lot starts flowering. Corn 
should be planted every two weeks. I usually 
stick in another lot of cucumbers and zucchini in 
December in case early plantings are hit by 
powdery mildew. Plant them well away from the 
first lot, witha tall crop like corn in between if you 
can. 


Harvests 

Most vegetables to be harvested at this time 
of year will be either very young or very old, like 
the top leaves of last year’s silver beet, now going 
to seed, or the peas or broad beans you planted 
last autumn, or even tiny radishes. 


Using waste bits 

Parts of many vegetables can be ‘harvested’ 
even if they aren't really mature. Try parsnip 
tops. Use them like celery in stews and soup or 
finely grated in salads. Beetroot tops can substi- 
tute for silver beet, as can turnip tops. If these are 
young and tender they arealso excellent raw. Try 
young turnip tops grated up in mashed potatoes. 
Try eating garlic tops instead of the bulbs — 


again, raw or cooked. You can also eat the leafy 
tips of broad beans, broccoli or brussels sprout 
leaves, young sweet corn teased out from next to 
the stalk or zucchini or pumpkin flowers. 

Pumpkin flowers are wonderful. Stuff 
them with leftover fried rice and stew them in 
stock, or dip them stuffed or empty in egg, then 
breadcrumbs and deep fry them. Serve them 
with lemon juice or hollandaise sauce. Most of 
the male flowers are expendable and you can tell 
which are the female by looking for the swelling 
at the base of the flower. 

Try very young cucumbers too. Pick them 
no longer than your little finger or even less, slice 
them thinly so they are almost transparent and 
quickly stir fry them. A Chinese friend intro- 
duced me to them and they have become my 
favourite vegetable. 

Autumn-sown wheat will mature now. It’s 
ready to harvest when the plants look yellow, 
with still a few streaks of green in the stalks. You 
should be able to shake out the grain with a 
vigorous waving but it shouldn't fall out by itself. 

Chew a bit of the grain. If it 15 soft or milky 
it is still green. If it is hard and crunchy it is very 
ripe and will probably ‘shatter’ when you try and 
harvest it by hand, so you lose most of the grain 
as youcut. Combine harvesters can reap wheat at 
this stage but hand harvests need greener wheat. 


Fruit harvest 

Right now you can harvest cherries, early 
peaches, early nectarines, early apricots, small 
early plums, Joaneting apples (late November), 
loquats, oranges, lemons, limes, grapefruits, 
strawberries and raspberries. 


Vegetables 

All the year rounders will be ready now if 
you've remembered to either pick them often 
(like broccoli, celery and silver beet) or mulch 
them very well while the soil was still cold. You 
can also be picking latish asparagus (mulch part 
of it well for later cropping), artichokes, early 
apple cucumbers, early zucchini, early pumpkin 
(try the small bush varieties and eat them like 
squash), purslane, early beans (try the five year 
perennial beans — they crop early and late with 
a gap in between), snow peas, fennel tips and 
cutcelery (you can even try eating angelica stems 
like asparagus). 


Other jobs 


Fast feeding 

If you are in doubt about the fertility of your 
soil boost your lettuces with liquid manure every 
week. This is easy to make and is a good tonic for 
any gross feeder like celery or silver beet. In fact 
it’s suitable for any crop like broccoli you are 
continuously harvesting, so must continuously 
feed. 

Fill a bucket with any green garden waste. 
Weeds are fine, comfrey is fantastic, and any 
manure, fresh or not, is good too. Seaweed and 
nettles are also excellent. Fill the bucket with 
water, stick a lid on to repel mosquitoes and leave 
it for three weeks. 

Now take off the liquid as you want it, 
diluted to weak tea colour. Pour it over your 
plants. The sludge is also a good mulch so use it 
every two months or so to make sure weed seeds, 
if any, are dead. 

Any fruit or vegetables you suspect are 
fruit fly infected can also be ‘drowned’ and used 
later as mulch. This is a better method of disposal 
than composting which can perpetuate the cycle 
if the heap isn’t hot. 


Problems to look for 
Current pests may include: aphids, codlin 
moth, bugs, oriental peach moth, black spot, 


_ appleand pear scab, brown rot, powdery mildew 
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(especially of vines), bean fly, fruit fly, oriental 
fruit moth, rust, freckle, shot hole, early pear and 
cherry slug and harlequin beetles. 


Control 


Curly leaf 

By now your peaches will have curly leaf if 
they're going to get it this year. Youcan’t cure the 
affected leaves but badly infected young trees 
could be sprayed witha 1 in 10 Bordeaux mixture, 
which will at least save young leaves coming on 
and new shoots even if it burns the old foliage. 

If the condition isn’t quite so bad try spray- 
ing with chamomile tea every few days for a 
couple of weeks. Or just hope that a hot dry 
summer will solve the problem without your 
intervention. 


Brown rot 

Your apricots should have been sprayed 
with Bordeaux in winter to reduce brown rot in 
the fruit now. If brown rot appears pick off all 
affected fruit at once then spray every week with 
garlic spray or chive tea. Thinning the fruit will 
let air circulate and help reduce brown rot. 

Prune apricots after you’ ve picked the fruit 
— if they need it. Apricots require little or no 
pruning. If, for example, the trees are too high or 
branches are rubbing, do this cutting in high 
summer so the wounds can heal quickly and 
there is less likelihood of dieback or gummosis as 
infection enters. 


Pear and cherry slug | 

Pear and cherry slug may be attacking 
pears, cherries, hawthorns and sometimes 
plums, apples and quinces. The slugs are small 
soft larvae that leave webbed holes in the leaves, 
and in bad cases causing complete defoliation. 
Hawthorn bushes are a good reservoir for infec- 
tion so avoid them if you want to grow cherries. 
Гуе found that natural predators, wasps and 
yellow robins in particular, clean up most of my 
pear and cherry slug. However, it took several 
years for this to happen. 

Keep the trees growing as strongly as you 
can to outgrow damage. Try ‘suffocators’: a 
mixture of browned flour, dry wood ash and 
lime. Mix derris with water for a high reaching 
spray. Dipel is also effective, although pear and 
cherry slug aren't caterpillars. 


Mites 

‘Red spider’ infect a range of fruit, vege- 
tables and ornamentals, including roses. They 
are worse in dry periods. Try overhead watering, 
mulch weeds below the plants, especially cape- 
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weed and clover, and use a milk spray. Mix half 
acup of buttermilk with four cups of flour and 20 
litres of water. Spray every couple of days till the 
mites are cleared. 


Celery leaf spot 

Celery leaf spot can be controlled with 
Bordeaux spray. Wipe it on witha wettex or paint 
brush if you don’t have spraying equipment and 
mulch to help prevent recurrence. Wash the 
celery before eating it. 


Slugs and snails 

Slugs and snails may be attacking soft 
‘forced’ plants like lettuce and young seedlings. 
Use traps, tread on them or make a wormwood 
tea to repel them from precious seedlings. 
Downy mildew may first appear now on grapes. 
Use half strength Bordeaux to control it. 


Preventive measures 

eCheck fruit fly lures. , 

eCheck citrus fruit and early fruit like lo- 
quats for fruit fly stings. 

eCheck codlin moth lures. 

• Кеер an eye on stone fruit for early signs 
of brown rot. The fruit and perhaps the foliage 
may need to be thinned for better air circulation. 

¢Paint borer repellent (а slurry of soft soap 
and eucalyptus oil) on sickly or old native trees. 

eSpray berries with chamomile tea for 
fungal problems and fruit rots. 

• Вапа trees with hessian for oriental fruit 
moth and codlin moth; inspect every two days. 

¢Plant clover now to be a companion crop 
with brassicas planted in January. Mow the 
clover and dig a path to plant the seedlings, then 
let the clover flower when it is finger high to 
minmise cabbage white butterfly caterpillars. 


DECEMBER, 


y now you should be up to your ears in 
B fruit and vegetable harvests and slashing 

down unwanted weed and grass growth. 
Many weeds don’t need pulling. As long as they 
are annual, and don’t seed, just slash them and 
use the residue as mulch. 

This is amonth for minimising work. There 
are too many other things happening in Decem- 
ber to concentrate on the garden. Just make sure 
you keep up successive planting — beans and 
corn in particular — and that the garden doesn’t 
quite disappear in the undergrowth. 

If you do have time, try a quick green 
manure of mustard. The ground will be ready for 
winter caulies and other brassica crops if the 
mustard is planted now and slashed in six weeks. 

Feed houseplants with liquid manure, and 
any others like lettuce and silver beet that need 
regular feeding. The spring weeds you pulled up 
and flung in a bucket of water should be decom- 
posing now. Tip the liquid onto the vegies. 

Divide iris now and prune roses as they 
flower. Hurry tomatoes and corn along by 
mulching them heavily. Both will form more 
roots on their stems under the mulch and bear 
earlier if you do this. Add some phosphorous- 
rich hen manure to encourage flowering, al- 
though compost fed plants won’t need it. 


Harvests 

Right now you could be gorging on the 
following: peas, beans, silver beet and new pota- 
toes. Don’t dig the potatoes till the tops die down. 
Just wriggle your hand under and pull out the 
young tubers, disturbing the roots as little as 
possible. Pick peas and beans every day, as 
young as you can bear to. This way they'll taste 
better and bear longer. If you can bear to pick 
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small vegetables you should have quite a lot 
ready now, including tiny beetroot as big as your 
thumb (eat the leaves too) fingerling carrots, and 
a few celery leaves. I always plant my vegetables 
at least twice as thickly as the packets recom- 
mend. By the time I have plucked out enough 
small ones to feed us before they’ve reached full 
size the beds have been thinned enough for the 
rest to stretch out. 


Fruit harvest 

You can harvest: cherries, plums, peaches, 
apricots, apples (Joaneting, Lady Sudley or early 
crabs) nectarines, passionfruit, gooseberries, 
cape gooseberries, oranges, lemons, strawber- 
ries, raspberries, loganberries, and sometimes 
early figs. 


Vegetables 

All the year rounders, and new silver beet 
and early carrots should be cropping now. Also, 
beans, early apple cucumbers, zucchini, early 
small pumpkins, turnips, early varieties of corn, 
early cherry tomatoes in pots, garland chrysan- 
themum, fennel tops and early bulbs. 


Other jobs 


Tomato cuttings 

Take tomato cuttings now. These are an 
easy way of getting successive crops, and cut- 
tings will fruit much earlier than seedlings. In 
frost free areas if you take a cutting from your 
tomatoes every time the bush is large enough you 
should keep yourself in year round tomatoes. 

To take the cuttings take a sharp knife and 
cut off a lateral about four to six inches long. 
Remove the leaves from the lower half. Now take 


a pot filled with compost or find a part of the 
garden where tomatoes haven’t grown for two 
years. Make a finger-sized hole and fill it with 
clean sand and bury your cutting about two 
thirds deep. Keep it moist. It should start to grow 
in a week or two. 

An easier way to take tomato cuttings is to 
mulch your tomatoes just above the level of the 
first branches. When these have rooted into the 
mulch slice them off and plant them carefully, 
keeping the branch level as it was in the mulch 
and gradually training it upwards. 

Even if you don’t get around to cutting off 
the lower branches the extra roots will improve 
the growth of your original plant. 


Potted tomatoes 

If you haven’t planted tomatoes by Decem- 
ber buy a cherry tomato seedling, bung it in a pot 
and keep it on the verandah or windowsill. If you 
take it indoors during frosty nights you may even 
have bite-sized tomatoes for salads throughout 
winter. Grafted tomatoes are worth buying if you 
can get hold of them. They crop about three times 
as much as ungrafted ones and may last for 
several years in frost free areas — or if they are 
potted and brought indoors at night. 

If you can graft your own try grafting 
tomatoes on to potatoes for a dual crop, or try 
native solanums like wombat berry for more frost 
resistant, longer bearing bushes. 


THE SELF-SEEDING GARDEN 


The following vegetables can be left in place to 
reseed themselves. Most of the crops in my 
garden were planted more than five years ago. 
They have simply propagated themselves since. 
Apart from the labour saving side, there are 
other advantages. Plants that seed themselves 
naturally select the most hardy, the most suited to 
your area. You always have a number of plants 
going to seed, and these are one of the best 
predator attractors you can have. Also, your 
ground is never totally bare: an invitation to 
weeds as well as soil and nutrient loss. 
Remember that hybrid plants will not seed 
true to type and many plants will cross pollinate. 
In spite of that I have found that I do get relatively 
stable, and usually excellent, self sown crops. 
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Silver beet. Silver beet self sows readily. 
Either thin out the plants or let them grow to- 
gether and pluck them out as you need to use 
them. Radish. I grow long red and long white 
radish. The older the radish is the hotter they 
taste. Leeks. When leeks self sow you get a 
clump of very small but very tender leeks. 

Tomatoes. Cherry tomatoes seem to re- 
seed better than other varieties but it is a rare 
tomato patch that doesn’t have seedlings the 
following year. Spring onions. I never pull 
these. I just pick the tops. Sorrel. Once you have 
French sorrel you always have it. Lettuce. Grow 
varieties that will thrive all year round, like oak 
leaf, red and green mignonette and cos. Once you 
have let two or three crops of red mignonette go 
to seed you should have them all year round. 

Chinese cabbage. Chinese cabbage cross 
pollinate. You will get some strange results but 
all mine have been edible and delicious. Corn. 
Corn may not reseed true to type but all the 
varieties I have accidentally rown have been 
edible, at least if picked young. Pumpkin. When 
you eat a pumpkin throw the seeds into the 
garden or hope your compost was too cool and 
the seeds will survive. Watermelon and 
rockmelon. See pumpkin. These often fail to 
grow true to type, and readily cross-pollinate 
even when you don’t use hybrid seed. 

Carrots. Grow several varieties or you may 
have carrots that go to seed without forming 
roots, depending on the time of year. It took 
several years for my self sown carrots to produce 
roots. Potatoes. Don’t dig them. Burrow under 
the mulch, take what you need and leave the rest 
to regrow. Parsley. This has formed a thicket that 
even couch grass can’t penetrate. 

Beans. Most self sown beans rot but 
enough should be left to germinate in spring, 
especially if you grow them (climbing or not) on 
a trellis. Peas. Peas can germinate at the wrong 
time, when it is too hot for the flowers to set. 

Broad beans. These will resow, but germi- 
nate too early here. They get infected with 
aphids, whereas later planted ones don’t. It 
doesn’t matter. Cucumber. Cucumbers will re- 
sow but you get more cucumbers if they are 
picked early. Zucchini. See cucumbers. A zuc- 
chini must be massive to have ripe seeds but a 
ripe zucchini will rot and the seeds germinate if it 
is left in the garden. 
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Problems to look for 

Pests this month will include: borers, 
Christmas and other beetles, codlin moth, fruit 
fly, two spotted mite or ‘red spider’, oriental 
peach moth, pear and cherry slug, aphids, bugs, 
fruit fly, black spot, apple and pear scab, brown 
rot, powdery mildew, white fly, oriental peach 
moth, stem borer in currants, light brown apple 
moth and wingless grasshoppers. 


Control 

This is the hot time, with mildews and fruit 
rots and other problems of humidity. Thin out 
the fruit if necessary to help control brown rot. 
Avoid transferring mildews on tools and clothes. 

December is the beginning of the serious 
fruit fly season. This is the real test of how 
vigilant you have been with lures, baits and or- 
chard hygiene. Make sure your traps are kept 
topped up with bait. If you haven’t already done 
so place cans of repellent near tomatoes and fruit 
crops. 

Grasshoppers may be a problem now as 
green grass dries off. See January for control 
measures. 

Keep a look out for the first signs of brown 
rot and pick out infected fruit at once. Spray with 
seaweed casuarina or horsetail tea as a preven- 
tive or double strength chamomile or chive tea. If 
mites are mottling leaves try milk spray. Scale 


may attack grape vines now. Try grease banding 
the trunks to stop ants spreading them. A regular 
Bordeaux routine may have killed off many 
predators. Remember never to spray all plants at 
once. Spray alternate trees and spray the rest ten 
days later to conserve predators. Use pyrethrum 
spray if the scale is severe. 

Make sure fruit is checked once a week for 
codlin moth damage. Pick out infected fruit at 
once. Woolly aphids may infect pruning wounds 
— see January. 


Preventive measures 

•Кеер up seaweed sprays for brown rot 
and other problems. 

eCheck codlin moth and fruit fly lures. 

• Make sure fruit fly repellent is in place as 
fruit and vegetables start maturing. Early fruit 
fall may be a sign of fruit fly or codlin moth 
damage. 

eStart checking apples weekly for signs of 
codlin moth infestation. 

e Dust under grape vine leaves with pow- 
dered sulphur or use half strength Bordeaux 
spray for downy mildew. 

¢Plant beans now іп aphid-prone areas. 
Later plantings are less susceptible. 

eSpray strawberries with half strength 
Bordeaux for leaf spot and fruit rots when the 
spring fruit flush is over. 
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The EARTH GARDENER’s Companion is a fruit and 
vegetable-growing calendar for the not-quite self- 
sufficient. It’s an excellent introduction to natural pest 
control for any time of year that your crops are being 
munched by non-humans. 


With the Companion you will know what to do in 
your garden at any time of year and get a total picture 
of organic garden health. Not the artificial view you get 
from the back of a chemical fertiliser packet. 


Jackie French is an expert and successful organic 
gardener who understands that in home vegetable 
gardens, labour is usually in far shorter supply than 
enthusiasm. 


Jackie French owns a flourishing 
organic farm in a valley near 
Braidwood in southern New South 
Wales. She practises what she 
preaches and has become one of 
Australia’s foremost experts on or- 
ganic gardening, through her regu- 
lar television and radio appear- 
ances, as well as her ‘Season By 
Season’ column in EARTH 
GARDEN magazine. She is also the 
author of a growing stack of pub- 
lished books, including ‘Organic 
Control of Household Pests’ and the 
A to Z of Useful Plants: 


a 
The EARTH GARDENER’S Companion is published by EARTH GARDEN 
magazine — Australia’s original magazine of self-reliance. Since 1972 EARTH 
GARDEN has been pointing the way to ‘һе good life” in self-sufficiency and 
planet care for many thousands of Australians. EARTH GARDEN is published 
quarterly, and is available from larger newsagents, or by writing to PO Box 
188, Moreland, Victoria, 3058. 


